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Magazine Memoranda. 





OUR SPECIALTY LIES IN SERIAL SETS. 
We Deal in No Other Class of Books of Interest to Libraries. 


Carrying a large stock, we can price or supply at short notice 
most of the sets indexed by Poole, as well as other sets of periodicals 
and society publications, American or foreign. 

We collate carefully, having a staff of six assistants constantly 
employed in this department. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg, having recovered his health, will resume 
charge of our Library Department in September. Mr. Frederick W. 
Faxon, recently in charge, goes to London to manage our foreign 
agency until November next. He is so familiar with the needs of 
American libraries that he will be able to serve them efficiently, while 
abroad, in procuring or perfecting foreign sets. Mr. Solberg returns 
from a recent trip through Europe, thoroughly informed as to con- 
tinental serials. 

We invite correspondence concerning wants or contemplated 
purchases in magazines or society publications, and suggest to libra- 
rians, in view of the increasing scarcity of many sets, the wisdom of 
anticipating now the needs of the future in this line. 

We have just published a book on Private International Law, 
which will interest students of government. Dicey on the Conflict 
of Laws, written by Prof. A. V. Dicey, of Oxford; edited with Amer- 
ican notes by Prof. J. B. Moore, of Columbia’ University, N. Y., and 
printed in this country under the international copyright law. Price 
in law sheep binding, $6.50 NET. 

Vol. 2 of Foster on the Constitution of the United States 
will be ready in the fall. As the most serious and thorough discus- 
sion of our constitutional development published since 1833, this is 
an essential book in the department of American history. Price per 
volume in cloth, $4.50 net; in sheep, $5.00 net. 


THE BOSTON BOOK CO. 


CHARLES C. SOULE, President. 
15% Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A. L. A. Library Primer. 


(Under revision) 


| The work of getting out the August 
division of the Primer was unavoidably 
delayed and much hindered by outside 
matters, so that several typographical 
errors crept in. In shifting the cut for 
the magazine record ftom p. 118 to p. 
117 the type under it was not removed, 
so that the cut of the book card which 
appears on p. 118 has an incorrect name 
under it. The card pocket should have 
been labeled reduced. These mistakes 
are misleading, and we call attention to 
them.—Ep. Pusiic LIBRARIES. | 


Appendix C 
(Under revision) 
Glossary of library terms compiled from vari- 
ous sources 
(Alice B. Kroeger, librarian of Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia) 
Absolute location—See fixed location. 
Accession (verb)—To enter in the acces- 
sion-book or official record of addi- 
tions, the title of each book in the 
order of its acquisition. 
Accession-book—The business record 
book of all volumes in a library in 
the order in which they are re- 
ceived. It gives a brief account of 
each volume, how obtained, price, 
and such items as may preserve a 
record of its history in the library. 
Accession department— That department 
of a library’s administration which 
includes the selection, ordering, 
and accessioning of books. 


Accession number—The number given to 
a volume in the order of its acquisi- 
tion, corresponding to the number 
opposite its entry in the accession 
book. 

Accession order— Arrangement of books 
on the shelves according to the or- 
der of their addition to a class as 
distinguished from an alphabetical 
arrangement, 

Added edition—The entry of more than 
one edition of a book on a catalog 
card. The second and following 
are called added editions. 

Added entry—In cataloging, all entries 
for a book except the main author 
and main subject cards. They gen- 
erally omit full title and imprint. 

Alcove—A recess in a library, formed 
usually by two bookcases project- 
ing from the wall, making a very 
small room which is generally 
fitted up for purposes of study. 

Alphabetico-classed catalog —A subject 
catalog made by class entry, in 
which the classes are arranged al- 
phabetically and the subdivisions 
of the classes are also arranged in 
alphabetical order. 

Analytical entry (or Analytical) — Entry 
(whether under author, title, or 
subject), of a distinct part of a 
book. 

Anonymous—Published without the au- 
thor’s name. 

Application blank—A printed form fur- 
nished by a library to be filled out 
by persons applying for the use of 
its books. 
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Author—The person who writes a book; 
in a wider sense it may be applied 
to him who is the cause of a book’s 
existence. Cuter. 

Author card—The entry in a card catalog 
under the author of a book. 

Author catalog—A catalog in which the 
author entries are arranged sepa- 
rately in alphabetical order. 

Author entry—The registry of a book 
having its author's name for head- 

ing. 

Author number—A combination of letters 
and figures assigned to each book 
for the purpose of preserving on 
the shelves an alphabetical ar- 
rangement by author under each 
class. 

Author table—A printed list used in as- 
signing author numbers. 

Bibliography—The science which em- 
braces the history and description 
of books, treats of their authors, 
subjects, typography, editions, ma- 
terials, etc. 

Also used to mean a list of the 
books or authorities on any par- 
ticular subject, as, a bibliography 
of architecture. 

Complete bibliography—A list 
of all books on an author or sub- 
ject. 

General bibliogrdphy (or univer- 
sal bibliography)—Includes bibli- 
.ographies whose object’ is to enu- 
merate the titles of books of every 
age and country and on all sub- 
jects. 

National bibliography—Record 
of books printed in a certain 
country. 

Select bibliography--A list of 
the best books on an author or 
subject. 

Special bibliography—Confined 
to books on some particular au- 
thor or subject and may include 
all or a selection of the books on 
that subject or author. 

Trade bibliography — A pplica- 
tion of bibliography to the pur- 
chase of books. 

Binder’s title-The name placed by the 
binder on the back of a book. 











Bindery book—A book kept for the pur- 
pose of recording in it the titles of 
all books sent to the bindery. 

Bindery slip—A slip sent with each vol- 
ume to the bindery on which is 
given directions to the binder in 
regard to its lettering and style of 
binding. 

Binding—The cover of a book after the’ 
volume has been folded and sewn. 

Blind-tooled—A book is blind-tooled 
when the tools are impressed upon 
the leather without gilding. 

Boards—A book is said to be “in boards” 
when the boards are covered only 
with paper, in distinction from one 
whose boards are covered with 
leather or cloth. 

Book—A number of written or printed 
sheets fastened or bound together 
usually with a cover put on. 

Book card—A card on which is written 
the call number or name of the 
book to which it belongs, and 
which is used in charging the book 
to a borrower. 

Book number—A letter, number, or any 
combination of numbers, letters or 
characters assigned to a book in 
order to distinguish it from all 
other books in the same class. 

Book plate—A label pasted in a book to 
mark its ownership and to indicate 
its location in a library. 

Book pocket—A pocket pasted inside the 
cover of a book to hold the book 
card or the borrower’s card. 

Book support—A prop, made in various 
styles, which is placed upon a shelf 
to prevent books from falling over, 
thus preserving the binding and 
keeping order on the shelves. 

Book tag—A small label usually pasted 
on the back of a book on which is 
written its call number. 

Book binding—See binding. 

Borrower's card—A card given after re- 
ceipt of application blank to indi- 
cate the borrower’s right to draw 
books. 

Borrower's index—An alpabetical list of 
all borrowers, serving as an index 
to the registration book. 
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Borrower’s register—See 
book. 

Branch library—A collection of books, 
forming a small library, which al- 
though belonging to the main li- 
brary and reporting to it, circulates 
its books independently. 

Broadside—A sheet of paper printed on 
one side only. 

Call number—The number, or combina- 
tion of numbers and letters. which 
indicates the location of the book 
on the shelves. In libraries using 
the relative location the class num- 
ber and book number together 
constitute the call number. 

Call slip—A printed blank furnished by 
the library for the use of borrowers 
on which must be enumerated the 
authors, titles and call numbers of 
the books wanted. 

Caption—The name given at the head of 
the first page of text. Cutter. 

Card catalog—A catalog of books ina 
library in which each entry is made 
on a separate card. The cards are 
of the same size and stand on edge 
in drawers, trays or boxes, and may 
be arranged either alphabetically 
or numerically. 

Card catalog case, or card case —A case of 
drawers for the storage of the cards 
forming the card catalog. 

Card volume system—An arrangement for 
a card catalog whereby the cards 
or slips are held together by an 
adjustable binder in the form of a 
book instead of in drawers, as in 
the common form of the card cat- 
alog. Sometimes known as the 
Leyden form of card catalog. 

Case—Two faces of shelving together, 
with front edges of the books fac- 
ing in and the backs showing on 
each face. Dezey.- 

Case work—Jn book binding applied to 
that binding in which the cover is 
made separately; the volume is 
then glued and fastened into the 
cover. 

Catalog, or catalogue—A list or itemized 
record of all the books ina library. 

Catalogue raisonne—A classified catalogue 
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usually containing more or less full 
comments and descriptions. 

Catch-word entry—Entry made from some 
word of the title other than the 
first word and not indicative of the 
subject, but likely to be remem- 
bered and used by borrowers in 
asking for a book. Cufter. 

Charging desk—The place where books 
are returned and received by bor- 
rowers. 

Charging system (or loan system)— Method 
used in keeping an account of the 
loan of books. 

Children’s home library—A collection of 
18 carefully selected books and 
two periodicals placed in the home 
of a child who acts as librarian and 
who chooses about ten children to 
form a group which meets oncea 
week and is visited by someone 
who acts as friend and adviser to 
the children. Designed to reach 
the class of children who are not 
reached by the free public library. 

Circulating library—A library from which 
the borrowers may take books for 
use at home or elsewhere under 
certain restrictions; distinguished 
from a library of reference. 

Class—A grouping of subjects which 
have characteristics in common. 
Cutter. 

Class entry—Registering a book under 
the name of the class; in the sub- 
ject catalog used in contradistinc- 
tion to specific entry. Cuéter, 

Class list—See shelf list. 

Class number—A number, letter, or com- 
bination of numbers, letters or 
other characters, which stands for 
the subject of a book, and some- 
times indicates the location of the 
book in the library. 

Classed catalog—A catalog made by class- 
entry, whether the classes so form- 
ed are arranged logically as in the 
systematic kind or alphabetically 
asinthealphabetico-classed. Cutter. 

Classification—|, The act of grouping 
together in classes books which 
have the same subject or form. 

2. The scheme on which the 
classes are divided. 
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Broad classification—Classifying 
books so that they are grouped by 
large classes rather than by minute 
subdivisions of the classes. 

Close classification . Bringing to- 
gether all the books on a given 
topic by subdividing classes as 
closely as possible. 

Classify—To group together books which 
have the same subject; to assign 
numbers indicating the class of a 
book from a given scheme of class- 
ification. 

Collate—;, To examine a book to see 
that all the pages, plates, etc., are 
there and that they are in correct 
order. In book binding the collat- 
ing follows the gathering of the 
sheets. 

2. To collect, compare and ex- 
amine critically books and manu- 
scripts. 

Colon abbreviations—A series of common 
forenames abbreviated by using the 
initial followed by a colon. 

Compiler—One who produces a literary 
work by collecting and putting to- 
gether written or printed materials 
from various sources. 

Copy number (or copy letter)-A figure or 
letter added to the call number of 
a book to distinguish different 
copies of the same book from each 
other. 

Cross.reference—Reference from one sub- 
ject to another. Cutter. (In dic- 
tionary cataloging.) 

In a classed catalog when a book 
treats of more than one subject or 
may be useful under more than one 
class, the reference made under any 
subject other than the main class, 
is called cross reference. (Corre- 
sponds to double entry in diction- 
ary cataloging.) 

Decimal classification—_A system for class- 
ifying books devised by Melvil 
Dewey, the distinguishing features 
of which are the grouping and 
numbering of the heads by the 
common arithmetical figures treat- 
ed decimally. 

Delivery station—A place where borrow- 
ers of a public library may receive 
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and return books without going to 
the main library. The books are 
collected and sent to the main li- 
brary with the borrowers’ orders 
for new books. 

Departmental library—1. A type of library 
in which all the books are separated 
into distinct libraries,each of which 
covers a special field, contains all 
the books in the library on that 
subject, and has a separate room 
with a special library and. catalog. 

2. In university and college li- 
braries applied to a collection of 
books kept in a department of the 
college not in the main library but 
under its control. 

Depository—A library designated to re- 
ceive, store and keep for use the 
publications of the United States 
government, is called a “ govern- 
ment depository.” 

Dictionary catalog—That form of catalog 
in which the headings (author, title, 
subject and form) are arranged 
alphabetically, and it is distin- 
guished from other alphabetical 
catalogs by giving specific entry in 
all cases and by having individual 
entry. 

Double entry (in dictionary cataloging)—The 
entry of a book treating of more 
than one subject under each dis- 
tinct subject. 

Double entry charging system—A system 
for charging books in which two 
records—usually the records of 
book and reader-—are kept at the 
library. 

Dummy—A thin board on which a label 
is pasted indicating the locality of 
a book kept elsewhere than in its 
regular place. 

Edition—The total number of copies of 
a book, or periodical published at 
the same time. 

Editor—One who superintends or pre- 
pares a book, periodical, etc., for 
publication. 

End papers—The blank leaves placed at 
the beginning or end of a book in 
binding. Also called fly-leaves or 
end leaves. 

Entry—Registry of a book in the catalog. 
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Entry word—The first word under which 
the book is registered in the catalog 

Expansive classification—A system of 
classification devised by G. A. 
Cutter. 

Face—The entire unbroken front of 
shelving on one side of a double 
case or on one side of a room or 
gallery. Dewey. 

Finding-list—A condensed catalog of the 
books in a library, omitting descrip- 
tions of editions, and containing 
usually simply author's nime, brief 
title and call number. 

First-word entry—Entry made from the 
first word of a title not an article. 

Fixed location—-The placing of books on 
shelves where their location in the 
library is never altered. 

Fold symbol —The designation of the size 
of a book by the number of the fold 
of the paper, as 4°, 8°, etc. 

Fore-edge—The front edge of a book. 

Form—In classification used to mean 
the grouping of books according 
to the manner or form in which 
they have been written. 

Form entry—Registry under the name of 
the kind of literature to which the 
book belongs. Cutter. 

Free library--See free public library. 

Free public library--One organized under 
state laws, supported in part at 
least by local taxation, managed as 
a public trust and which allows the 
free circulation of its books alike 
to every resident of the community. 

Full binding —A binding in which all the 
outside of the back and sides is of 
one piece of cloth or leather. 

General cross-reference card—See reference 

an. 

Half binding—A binding in which the 
back and corners are covered with 
the leather or material mentioned 
and the sides with paper or cloth. 

Half title—The name of the book placed 
on the leaf preceding the title page. 

Headband—The silk or cotton ornament 
placed at the head and tail of the 
inner back of a book. 

Heading--The word by which the alpha- 
betical place of an entry in the 
catalog is determined. Cutter. 
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Home library—-See children’s home li 
brary. 

Imprint—Includes merely place, pub- 
lisher, date, size and number of 
volumes, but is often used to cover 
also number of pages, illustrations, 
maps, engravings, etc. 

Incunabula—Books printed before 1500. 

Independent—In cataloging, when two 
books are bound together as one 
volume, each having a distinct 
pagination and title page, they are 
said to be independent. 

Index—An alphabetical list of topics 
treated in a book or books, show- 
ing exactly where in the book or 
books the subject is to be found. 

Indicator—A contrivance used in English 
libraries for displaying by means 
of numbers differently colored, or 
numbered spaces left blank, shown 
in a frame facing the public, the 
books which are to be had for 
reading. 

Information desk--A place set aside ina 
library where readers may find 
someone to assist them in their 
search for information. 

Inter-library loans— An arrangement made 
between libraries whereby one li- 
brary may borrow from another 
library books which are difficult to 
obtain, or wanted for some special 
purpose bya responsible borrower. 

Joint authors—-A book written by two or 
more authors conjointly is said to 
be by ‘“‘joint authors.” 

Joint author card—Jn card cataloging ap- 
plied to the second and following 
cards written for the joint authors 
of a book. 

Large paper edition—An edition of a book 
printed on paper of extra size, 
allowing wide margins; the letter- 
press is the same as in the small 
paper edition. 

Ledger system—A system for charging 
books in which the records are 
kept in a book instead of on slips 
or cards. 

Lending library--See circulating library. 

Letter symbol for size notation—The desig- 
nation of the size of a book by the 
letter of the size, founded on actual 
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measurement (not on the fold) as 
agreed upon by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

Librarian—One who has charge of the 
books, contents and administration 
of a librarv. 

LibrarianshipThe position and duties 
of a librarian. 

Library-1. A collection of books and 
other literary material kept for 
reading, study and consultation. 

2. A place, building, room, or 
rooms set apart for the keeping 
and use of a collection of books, etc. 

Library science--The science relating to 
the administration of libraries. 

List price--The price of a book as quoted 
by the publisher in his catalog. 

Loan desk--See charging desk. 

Loan system--See charging system. 

Mainentry-The principal entry of a 
book in the catalog usually giving 
fuller title and imprint information 
than other entries. 

Main entry word—The first word on the 
principal catalog entry, usually the 
author’s name. 

Mercantile library—A subscription library 
established for and managed by 
the mercantile class. 

Movable location—-The position of books 
in a library when arranged by their 
subjects rather than by a fixed 
shelf number, the relative position 
of the classes remaining the same, 
while the actual location of the 
books in the library is movable. 

Net price—The list price less all dis- 
counts; a book is quoted “net” 
when it has little or no discount to 
the trade. 

Notation—A system of signs (figures, 
letters, arbitrary characters, or any 
combination of these marks) used 
to designate the class and book 
number or shelf number of the 
volumes of a library, so as to assist 
in finding or replacing them accu- 
rately and quickly. 

Order list—-The record kept of books as 
they are ordered. 

Out of print— A book is out of print when 
the publisher has no more copies 
for sale. 
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Paleography—The science and art of 
deciphering ancient manuscripts 
and documents. ; 

Pamphlet—A printed work consisting of 
one or more sheets of paper fas- 
tened together, but not bound. 
Biscoe. 

Partial Title—In cataloging an entry 
made for the secondary title ot a 
book. 

Proprietary library—A library that is 
owned on shares by a limited num- 
ber of stockholders. 

Pseudonym—A fictitious name assumed 
by a writer. 

Public document—;, One of the regular 
official publications of a govern- 
ment. 

2. All publications printed by 
order of Congress or by either 
house thereof. 

Public library—One that is not restricted 
to the use of any class of persons 
in the community; open to all but 
not necessarily free. Often used 
with the same meaning as free 
public library. 

Public school library—A library which is 
under the control of a board of 
education and supported, by money 
from the school funds. 

Publisher’s price—See list price. 

Quarter binding—A book which has 
leather or cloth on back only not 
on corners, 

Reading-list— A list of the best books 
and articles on a subject, giving 
suggestions for reading and study 
designed to help the special stu- 
dent. 

Reading-room—A room set aside for 
reading and study, usually pro- 
vided with the current newspapers 
and periodicals. 

Recto—The page to the right hand when 
the book is open, always the even 
number. 

Reference—An entry referring to the 
place where all the entries under 
the word referred to may be found. 


There was a time when the world 
acted on books; now books act on the 
world.—/oubert. 














A. L. A. Primer Criticisms 


Comments on A. L. A. Primer. 


My chief criticism of the A. ZL. A. 
Library Primer is that the general tone 
is too democratic. The scholarly side 
of library work I think, ought to be 
emphasized more. There is danger of 
overestimating the purely technical re- 
quirements of the librarian. I believe 
in educating the public from the top 
downward—to paraphrase Bismarck’s 
saying. The six years experience of 
this library shows that the standard of 
book selection was too low at the start 
and now it is hard to elevate it. The 
reference department has done the best 
work. 

The advice, “put no money into rare 
books. A book—out of print Io years 
. . . has no place in the active free 
public library” is, I think, very mis- 
leading. Many of the books in the A. 
L. A. model library are out of print but 
are extremely valuable. I think it would 
be better to say: ‘“ Buy no rare books 
simply because they are rare.”’ 

My experience is that the public’s 
recommendation for books is of little 
or novalue. One of our most cultured 
readers said to me recently, that his 
idea of a public library was that it 
should contain the books that one can 
find nowhere else. This idea carried 
too far would of course make the pub- 
lic library too exclusive and too aristo- 
cratic an institution, but, on the other- 
hand, I think the profession ought to 
protest against the manifest tendency 
to bring the public library down to the 
democratic level of the newspaper. 
With the exceptions noted I think the 
Primer admirable. 

Very truly yours, 
W. M. STEVENSON. 


Carnegie Free Library. 


In the July Pustic LiBRarigEs the 
Primer says: “Whena borrower returns 
a book, the librarian can learn, from the 
date on the pocket,” etc. But at the top 
of the column, in describing the issue 
of a book, nothing is said about stamp- 
ing date on pocket. 
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The pocket described, with its printed 
“information for borrowers,” is prob- 
ably an “L B.,” and not suitable for 
stamping. Why not refer to the method 
of the St Louis publiclibrary? Therea 
cheap manilla slip with plenty of spaces 
for dates is lightly tipped into each 
book on the fly-leaf opposite the pocket, 
not on the cover, for stamping on the 
inside cover of a book soon breaks the 
hinge in the binding. This is one ob- 
jection to stamping on any form of 
pocket, which, to bear the weight of a 
heavy reader’s card, must necessarily 
be pasted on cover. 

The manilla slip is cheap, easily 
pasted in, as easily removed when filled, 
and another put in its place without 
disturbing pocket and book card. If it 
is desirable to have records of the pop- 
ularity of certain books, the name of the 
book can be written on the back of the 
filled slip when it is taken out and then 
the slips are easily arranged and kept. 

I have heard of another plan in use 
in some eastern library, I have forgot- 
ten where. Instead of stamping on the 
pocket or having a manilla slip in each 
book, the return clerk has at his elbow 
a tray of slips of paper numbered from 
I to 31. There must be a good many 
copies of each number arranged to- 
gether, but the paper may be of the 
cheapest quality. When a book is re- 
turned and he has not time to look for 
its book-card immediately, he puts into 
the pocket one of the slips bearing the 
same number as the date on the reader’s 
card, and lays the book aside. 

This is only a slight variation of the 
system described in the Primer, but 
seems to have several good points. It 
saves the expense of new book pockets, 
which must be often replaced if they 
are stamped; it saves the expense of 
manilla slips and the time it takes to 
paste them in; it saves one stamping of 
the date when the book is issued, where 
speed is most necessary; and it seems 
to add little to the work of the return 
clerk who must always examine the 
date on the reader’s card anyway to see 
whether the book is overdue. When 
the work is finally discharged the num- 
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bered slip is returned to its place in the 
tray and can be used again and again. 
I have never seen the plan in actual 
operation and might find many objec- 
tions to it in practice. 
IRENE GIBSON. 
Public Documents Library, 
Washington, D. C. 





In looking through the A. L A. 
primer, as printed in Pusiic LiBRARIES, 
the following suggestions occur to me: 

p. 7. Access to shelves is still an 
open question and no positive state- 
ment should be made. 

. 42. In paragraph beginning 
“There,” statements about adopting 
classification conflict. 

In moderate-sized libraries it is not 
necessary to arrange books alphabet- 
ically under classes. I find simple in- 
itial M, M1, M2, etc., sufficient. ‘Of 
course, fiction and individual biography 
are exceptions. I prefer class-mark and 
call-mark to class-number and call-number 
when letters are used. They are the 
more general terms. 

p. 43. In speaking of cataloging 
make direct reference to A. L.. A. rules 
and Cutter rules. The stheory of dic- 
tionary cataloging might be _ briefly 
stated here. 

In small libraries the card catalog 
for public and official use would be 
one. Only in large libraries is it neces- 
sary to have two. 

p. 44. In order of work, collation 
and cutting leaves should come before 
accessioning. It might be stated that 
some librarians consider collation of 
new books unnecessary. 

Cataloging should come before shelf- 
listing, because responsibility of settling 
author's name should be put on cata- 
loger. 

I cannot see necessity of varnishing 
labels. We should reduce the number 
of things to be done as much as possi- 
ble. 

4 If pocket takes place of book- 
plate it should have name of library 
upon it. I am old-fashioned enough, 
however, to think that each book should 
have a regular bookplate. 
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What is advantage of putting authors 
on back of book-card at bottom rather 
than on front after call-mark? I have 
nothing but call-mark and never have 
any trouble. 

p. 80. Paragraph beginning ‘“Dou- 
ble” will be revised. 1 believe in fixing 
the number of books a reader may have, 
otherwise there will sometime be com- 
plaints of inconsistency and partiality. 

p 82. In speaking of museums it 
should be stated that it is as much an 
art to run a museum asa library. Call 
attention to Prof Goode’s pamphlet on 
this subject. 

In addition to the special comments 
above, I wish to say that the primer 
should be very carefully considered be- 
fore it is put forth as the dictum of the 
A. L.A. I fear some important topics 
may have been overlooked, and many 
are still debatable. Yours truly, 

GARDNER M_ JONES. 


The A. L. A. Meeting for 1898 


In reply to invitations to support the 
claims of Nebraska for the 1898 meet- 
ing, I have been forced to raise two se- 
rious objections, while recognizing the 
desirability of accepting the cordial in- 
vitation to meet in a state which is 
showing so much enterprise in library 
matters. 

A large delegation will go to Europe 
next year and experience shows that 
it will be impossible to make a distant 
trip for most of the members in the 
succeeding year. The 1898 meeting 
must therefore be held at some point 
easily accessible to the majority of 
the members. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition, 
which will be opened in Omaha in 1898 
and which is urged as an attraction for 
Nebraska, will to the minds of most of 
us be a distraction instead. Remem- 
bering the experience at Atlanta and 
New Orleans, I believe much mcre good 
will be done the libraries of any locality 
to have the association come alone by 
itself, rather than as the bob to a 
kite which occupies the public mind 
and public purse. MELvit Dewey. 
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American Library Association 
Eighteenth General Conference, Cleveland 
and Mackinaw. 

September 1-11, 1896 
PROGRAM 


TuEspay, September 1.—Afternoon—In- 
spection of Cleveland libraries. 
Meeting of Executive Board. 

8 p. m. Férst Session.— Hollenden 
hotel—Informal session prepara- 
tory to the work of the conference. 
Library appliances and souvenirs 
of previous meetings will be exhib- 
ited. 


WeEpnEspDay, September 2, 9 a. m.— 
Second Session—President’s ad- 
dress—John Cotton Dana, libra- 
rian public library, Denver, 
Colo. 

Paper-— Retrospect and prospect in 
the closing years of the century, 
J.N. Larned, Superintendent Buf- 
falo library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Address—The new Congressional 
library building, Bernard Green, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—Public documents and 
the proposed new public: docu- 
ment bill, F. A. Crandall, Supt 
of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Paper—Expert annotation of books, 
George Iles, Montreal, Canada. 

2:30 p. m.—Third Session.—Reports. 

Executive board; Meetings; Pro- 
posed European trip; Library 
primer. 

Treasurer: Report; Necrology. 

Standing committees. 

Sections. 

Gifts and bequests—Caroline M. 
Hewins, librarian public library, 
Hartford, Ct. 

Congress of women librarians at 
Atlanta—Alice -B. Kroeger, li- 
brarian Drexel institute, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Traveling libraries—John Thom- 
son, librarian free library, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Evening—Reception by the Rowfant 
Club. 


“ATS 


THuRsSDAY, September 3, ga. m.— Fourth 


Sesston.—Paper—Exhibitions of 
engravings and pictures, C: A. 
Cutter, librarian Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., and S: S. 
Green, librarian public library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Paper—Advertising a library, Lu- 
tie E. Stearns, Supt. circulating 
department public library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Paper—Library editions of popular 
fiction, C: R. Dudley, librarian 
city library, Denver, Colo. 

10:30—Joint meeting of the A. L.A. 
and the Trustees Section. C:C. 
Soule, president of the Trustees 
Section, will preside. Many 
prominent library trustees have 
promised to be present. F: M. 
Crunden, librarian St. Louis pub- 
lic library, will address the meet- 
ing on behalf of librarians. 

Afternoon, Fifth Sesston.— Cleveland 

_ afternoon, in charge of the local 
committee. Visit to the Wood- 
land Branch and the Miles Park 
Branch of the Cleveland public 
library. 

8 p. m.—.Sixth Session.— Report of the 
committee on the A. L. A. cata- 
log supplement. Mary S. Cutler, 
vice-director New York State li- 
brary school, chairman. Discus- 
sion of a selected list of books. 

Fripay, September 4, 9 a. m.— Seventh 
Session.— Paper— Relation of the 
booksellerto the librarian, Almon 
Burtch, of the library department 
of A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Paper—"Do’s,” Ellen M. Chandler, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) library. 

From 10 to 12:30 will be devoted 
especially to matters of interest 
to young and inexperienced li- 
brarians. Those to whom sub- 
jects have been assigned will en- 
deavor to answer all questions 
asked them. 

Library furniture, fixtures, and ap- 
pliances--C: A. Cutter, librarian 
Forbes library, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Old and new books; what to buy— 
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Caroline M. Hewins, librarian 
public library, Hartford, Ct. 

Reading-room and~ periodicals— 
Hannah P. James, librarian Os- 
terhout free library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Accessioning, classifying, and cat- 
aloging—W: I. Fletcher, libra- 
rian Amherst college, Amherst, 
Mass. 

Preparing books for issue, and 


charging systems—Frank P. 
Hill, librarian public library, 
Newark, N. J. 


Reference books and reference 
work—S: S. Green, librarian pub- 
lic library, Worcester, Mass. 

The librarian’s annual report—Car- 
oline H. Garland, librarian public 
library, Dover, N. H. 

2:30 p. m.—Eighth Session.—-Election 
of officers; reports of special com- 
mittees; meetings of sections and 
state associations. 

8:30 p. m.—Annual A. L. A. dinner 
—Hollenden hotel. Judge Hutch- 
ins, president of the board of trus- 
tees of the Cleveland public library, 
will preside. 

12 p. m.—-Leave by boat for Detroit. 

SATURDAY, September 5.—Guests of 
Detroit; leave at midnight for 
Mackinaw. 





Conference Notes. 


The one and a third fare rates also 
apply on steamboat lines and by lake 
and rail routes. 

If local agent is not provided with 
certificates, buy a ticket to the next 
town that hasthem. Local agents will 
give this information. 

Several publishers will have model 
libraries on exhibition. Scribner’s, Ap- 
pleton, Ginn are all giving increased 
attention to library needs. 

Several very interesting exhibits will 
be made at Cleveland of library appli- 
ances, fittings, and furniture. Librari- 
ans will be interested in the model li- 
brary, the traveling library from New 
York with all its fittings, library blanks 
and samples from the New York state 
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library school, the display made by the 
Library Bureau of stacks, catalog cases, 
cards, record books, blanks, and appli- 
ances, and the many souvenirs of the 
previous meetings. 

The regular sessions will be held in 
the hall of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The Hollenden has been selected as 
headquarters. Rates, $3 a day. Forest 
City hotel, close to place of meeting, 
$2 a day. 

Erle H. Merriman, of the St Joseph 
(Mo.) public library, will have charge 
of the arrangements for the trip to De- 
troitand Mackinaw. Those who desire 
special arrangements should see him at 
Cleveland. 

The people who attend the A. L. A. 
are always considered to be first-class 
and desirable people to know, until 
they prove themselves otherwise, and 
everyone, therefore, is expected to lay 
aside stiff formality and consider him- 
self bound to be sociable to all he 
meets. 

It will be well to remember that one 
can never count on the changes of tem- 
perature, and the librarians and their 
friends taking the post-conference trip 
should provide themselves with both 
light and heavy clothing. Warm wraps 
will be very comfortable in the evening 
at Mackinaw. 

Certificates should be deposited with 
the secretary of the A. L. A. as soon 
after arrival in Cleveland as possible. 
The railroad agent will be present one 
day only, September 3. The certificates 
will be good for return over same route 
only, and will be accepted in Cleveland 
up to and including September 15. 

An urgent invitation will be presented 
by the Philadelphia contingent for the 
association to hold the meeting next 
year in the Quaker city. The final de- 
cision in regard to the European trip 
in 1897 will largely determine where 
the meeting will be held, but in case the 
foreign tour is decided upon affirmative- 
ly, Philadelphia is close to the seashore. 
The alternative of going to a secluded 
resort is next in turn, however, and 
may work against the city’s chances. 
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The following circular letter has 
been sent out by State Librarian Camp- 
bell, of Nebraska, in regard to the meet- 
ing ofthe A. L.A. in 1898: 

At the meeting of the A. L. A. at 
Cleveland, September I-4 next, an in- 
vitation will be extended to the asso- 
ciation to fix the place of meeting for 
1898 in the city of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
The invitation will be urged for that 
year because an additional attraction 
will be offered in the Trans- Mississippi 
exposition which will be open in 
Omaha at the time, and which will be 
included in the post-conference. 

Lincoln, by the census of 1890 hada 
population of 55,154. It is the state 
capital, and easy of access by rail from 
all directions. It is the seat of four 
important libraries; the State library 
with 36,00o0v, theUniversity of Nebraska 
* library with 40,000v, the public circu- 
lating library with some 15,000v and the 
State Historical Society library with 
about 10,000v. The University of Ne- 
braska last year opened its new library 
building, and the university buildings 
which afford ample facilities for the 
association meetings will be at the 
association’s disposal. 

Omaha is less than 40 miles from 
Lincoln. Its census population was 
140,000. It hasa fine new public library 
building and a public library of over 
50,000v. 

The Trans-Mississippi exposition 
which will be held in Omaha in 1898 
is an established fact. It has al- 
ready received congressional recogni- 
tion and a pledge of a government 
building and exhibit, and will be par- 
‘ticipated in by nearly all the states 
west ofthe Mississippi. It is proposed 
to secure forthe exposition an exhibit 
of a model library, library furniture 
and fixtures, binding, and publications 
of leading publishers. 

Nebraska has a strong state library 
association, organized in April, 1895, 
with a membership of almost all the 
libraries in the state. It is believed 
that a meeting of the A.L.A. in Lin- 
coln in 1898 will not only be of pleas- 
ure and advantage to the members 
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who attend, but also give an impetus 
to library development in the state 
and surrounding states that would be 
beneficial from every point of view. 


The members of the A. L. A. are to 
be entertained Wednesday evening, 
September 2, by the Rowfant Club, 
and will have an opportunity to see 
the club’s collection of rare books and 
bindings and its own beautiful publica- 
tions. The club-house contains a 
quantity of old colonial furniture, and 
candlesticks, one of the emblems of 
the club, are everywhere. At the an- 
nual meeting of the club on Candlemas 
day each member brings a candlestick, 
and the collection made inthis way is 
remarkable. 

Charles Orr, librarian of the Case 
library, one of the charter members of 
the club,.sends us the following in re- 
gard to it: 

The Rowfant Club. 

The Rowfant Club of Cleveland is, 
next to the Grolier Club of New York, 
the most noted of the purely book 
clubs of the United States. In several 
respects it is unique. It is neither a 
literary club nor a social club, though 
it has some of .the flavor of each. Its 
code of regulations states the object of 
theclub to be “the critical study of 
books in their various capacities 
to please the mind of man, and 
the publication from time to time 
of privately printed editions for its 
members.” Founded in 1892 as a pro- 
test against the rapidly growing com- 
mercial spirit of the city, it has hada 
prosperity far beyond the expectations 
of the small group of men who brought 
it into being. It has twice outgrown its 
rooms and is now permanently housed 
in its own building, a very comfortable 
old house on one of the oldest and 
best residence streets in the city. 

The club derives its name from the 
country seat of the late Frederic Lock- 
er Lampson, in Sussex county, Eng- 
land, where he brought together a 
remarkably choice collection of books, 
known to book-lovers the world over as 
“the Rowfant books.” The club 
possesses many precious mementoes 
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from the hand of this prince of book 
collectors, and the last piece of literary 
work he did was the arrangement of a 
volume of “Rowfant Rhymes,” which 
was printed by the club, with an in- 
troduction by Austin Dobson. Among 
the other publications of the ciub 
might be mentioned the beautiful. edi- 
tion of the culprit fay; Landor’s 
letters to Emerson; and a bibliography 
of Thoreau. It is needless to say that 
everyone of the publications of the 
club is now worth many times its 
publication price, and all are much 
sought after by book collectors every- 
where. 

Exhibitions have been held in the 
club rooms in the past three years, 
illustrating almost every subject con- 
nected with books and book-making, 
including their binding and illustration. 
Some of these have been open to the 
public and were largely attended. The 
book-plate of the club is a beautiful 
design by Will H. Low, engraved by 
Edward Bierstadt and printed in poly- 


chrome. Theemblems ofthe club are 
the candlestick and the American 
gopher. The annual meeting of the 


club is held on Candlemas or “‘ground- 
hog” day. No titles are recognized 
save those conferred by the club. 


The forty-fourth annual report of 
the public library of Boston contains 
a report of the examining committee 
for 1895. This examining committee in- 
cluded among others Barrett Wendell, 
Samuel S. Green, librarian. of the pub- 
lic library of Worcester, and Caleb B. 
Tillinghast. The report is such as 
might be expected from a committee 
with such men upon it. In touching 
on several of the aspects of the work of 
the public library of Boston, it gives 
expression to some of the soundest 
doctrine on library administration that 
has recently found its way into print. 
This report taken in connection with 
the plain, straight forward, uncomplain- 
ing statement of Mr Putnam, of the 
situation from the librarian’s point of 
view, makes most valuable reading. 
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A. L. A. Organization 
J. C. Dana 
(Denver, Colo. public library:) 
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cannot purchase, for any money, such 
service as has always been rendered it 
gratuitously by its own members. The 
minute the association goes into the 
field as an employer, that minute it will 
lose from its administration much of 
that spirit of self-sacrificing zeal which 
has made possible its great growth and 
general progress. This consideration 
alone would seem almost sufficient to 
cause the rejection of any suggestion 
looking toward the employment of 
any paid official. The idea, however, 
of engaging some one at a fixed salary 
per year, who should devote his or her 
time entirely to the interests of the as- 
sociation, has been advanced more than 
once, and may, and that very properly, 
be advanced again. It has some reason 
on its side. It is an imposition, even 
though the person most concerned may 
not think it such, to ask of any active 
member of the library profession that 
he put much of his time and energy into 
the management of the affairs of the 
association. It is also somewhat of an 
imposition on the trustees of the library 
of which that member may have charge. 
They may feel that the experience 
gained by contact with members of the 
A. L. A., and with its affairs, comes 
back in the way of a broader outlook 
and improved management for their ]i- 
brary. This argument, however, looks 
a long way. Moreover, the details of 
the A. L. A. management are each year 
more and more difficult of grasp by one 
person. Each year they demand more 
and more ofthe time and thought and 
energy of the person who undertakes 
to manage them. . 

The association can probably find, 
from year to year, those among its mem- 
bers willing and able to administer its 
affairs. People wise enough to do the 
work well—and wise enough to refuse 
to do it! 

It is a fair question, however, if an 
association such as the A. L. A. strives 
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to be, and in fact already is, should put 
itself from year to year under peculiar 
obligations to certain of its members. 
Should not the administration of an in- 
stitution which is eminently a business 
one, be run more in the business fash- 
ion? 

So highly desirable is it, however—to 
turn again a moment to the other side-- 
that the association keep in all its ad- 
ministration that genuine A. L. A. 
spirit, which, as I have already said, 
has made possible that progress of 
which we are all so proud, that it is 
scarcely probable that any immediate 
change will be made from voluntary to 
paid service in its administration. 

I am saying these things simply to 
lead up to the suggestion, which has 
been made to me by more than one 
member of the A. L. A., that the pres- 
ent method of payment in goodwill be 
retained; but that the mass of detail 
which now falls in the main upon one 
of the association’s servants, be divided 
up among several. The plan proposed 
is so to adjust the officers and their du- 
ties, — this, of course, involving changes 
in the constitution—that there shall 
be, as now, a secretary who shall have 
general oversight and control over all 
the affairs which pertain to that office 
under present arrangement; but that, 
in addition to this official, there be 
elected, or appointed, other officers 
who may be committees of one, or “‘as- 
sistant secretaries,” who shall have im- 
mediate charge—one, for instance, of 
all matters of program, being in effect 
the executive officer of whatever pro- 
gram committee the executive board 
may appoint; one, of all matters of 
transportation and entertainment, rail- 
roads and hotels; one, of all matters of 
advertising, circularizing, and, in gen- 
eral, publicity and promotion. Each of 
these three assistant secretaries or com- 
mittees would report to, and, within 
proper limits, take orders from the sec- 
retary proper; he, as now, acting under 
the advice and by the authority of the 
executive board. This arrangement 
would not interfere at all with the man- 
ner of administration which has proved 
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so happy and successful in actual prac- 
tice, in which one person has his hand 
on the entire machinery of the associa- 
tion for a given year. We should still 
have our central authority. It would, 
however, if properly managed; greatly 
lighten the burden on that central au- 
thority, and make possible, one may 
believe, much work which at present 
cannot well be done. 

Another thing to be considered in 
favor of this plan is that it would in a 
measure, bring into public service more 
of the A. L. A.’s administrative talent 
than is now made use of. There are 
many members who, absorbed in the 
management of their own libraries, are 
perhaps somewhat neglectful of the 
general interests of the association; 
who give it not much thought save as 
the time for its conference approaches, 
but who would give of their time and 
their ability, and that freely were they 
but called upon for certain specific du- 
ties. The general appeal to “help on 
the good work” is by no means so 
effective in producing active, individual 
effort, as is a specific request that a 
given person doa certain specific thing. 

It must be understood, of course, that 
these remarks are intended, not as an 
argument, but simply as notes which 
may call the subject. to the minds of 
the members, that they may be ready 
for its discussion at Cleveland if any 
one chooses to bring it up. 


Among several valuable articles in 
Library journal for August is an ac- 
count by Anna R. Phelps, of her ex- 
perience in establishing a library in a 
rural community in New York. Some 
very timely expressions on the new 
American National Library are given 
by R. R. Bowker. Valuable sugges- 
tions are: 1) a curator of public docu- 
ments; 2) a curator of history, espe- 
cially American; 3) a department of 
prints and manuscripts; 4) a separate 
copyright bureau. The educational 
work that may be done by a large li- 
brary is clearly pointed out by Esther 
E. Burdick, of Jersey City. 
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PusLic LipraRiEs has done what 
it could thus far to make the 18th an- 
nual meeting of the A. L. A.a success, 
and while this is our first appearance 
at a meeting of this distinguished body, 
we hope it will not be considered pre- 
sumptuous to extend cordial greeting 
to all who are fortunate enough to be 
in Cleveland in attendance. We hope 
you will be rested, cheered, helped and 
entertained by what you see and hear 
and do. 


Every advantage should be taken, 
by promoters of the library movement, 
of the recent rapid development of 
study clubs among women. In many 
small towns the woman’s club is_per- 
haps the first step ever taken in the 
community toword making any very 
serious use of books. These clubs, 
even in ‘the small towns, will want 
to use books, and will keenly feel the 
lack of them. Feeling this lack, they 
will be in an exceedingly good frame 
of mind to be approached on the sub- 
ject of a library for the town, or a 
traveling library. 


State federations of women’s clubs 
have in some states already taken up 
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the subject of traveling libraries; being 
appealed to therefor by the represen- 
tatives of clubs in the smaller commu- 
nities in their state. This matter will 
undoubtedly be touched on in the re- 
port on traveling libraries to be pre- 
sented at Cleveland. 


Librarians will look forward with 
considerable interest to the appearance 
of a new work by Prof Zella Allen Dix- 
son, librarian of the university of Chi- 
cago. She has compiled a comprehen- 
sive subject index to universal prose 
fiction. The work is an arrangement 
into an alphabetical subject list of all 
works of fiction in all languages which 
are founded upon facts, the object be- 
ing to include all novels with a purpose. 
There are over 10,000 entries and the 
chronology of events-embraces the pe- 
riod within the dates 8co B. C. and 1896 
A. D. 


Booksellers and publishers can help 
the A. L. A. much more than they have 
in the past. They can easily be breught 
to see that it is to their advantage to 
give every possible assistance to the 
people who are devoting their lives to 
the cultivation among others of the 
book-using, book-buying habit. Now 
that the library has begun seriously to 
make itself felt in the schools, and the 
schools are beginning to adopt the 
library idea, it is of greater benefit than 
ever tothe book-sellerand the publisher 
to be in active codperation with the 
workers in the library field. A well- 
known representative of one of the 
leading book concerns of this country 
said in a recent letter: 

“T am firmly of the opinion that the 
time has virtually arrived or is near at 
hand when the. publishers must take 
into consideration the wants and de- 
mands of librarians. The public libra- 
ries coupled with the public school 
libraries are, in my estimation, to be- 
come a most potent factor in the book 
publishing world; and the publisher 
who does not consider the needs of 
public libraries, cannot, in my opinion, 
have a very long or satisfactory career.” 











Editorial 


Mary S. Cutler and her committee 
sent out the A. L. A. catalog supple- 
ment the first of August to the members 
of the association, inviting inspection, 
criticism, and suggestion. It seems to 
be almost above criticism, and while 
there will doubtless be a difference of 
opinion about some things in it, the 
committee has certainly done hard, 
careful work, and deserves the sincere 
thanks of everyone who is interested in 
the library movement. 


It is an old saying that the best 
we can do is to give a man _ the oppor- 
tunity for education. Wisdom can 
sometimes be acquired; it certainly 
cannot be taught. You can impart to 
a mana little knowledge; the ability 
to see straight, and think clear he must 
get for himself. The librarian cannot 
too often remind himself of these famil- 
iar truths. Being constantly in con- 
tact with books which contain the best 
thoughts of the best minds of all time, 
the bookish man, — the library man,— 
is inclined to think that he has gained 
certain wisdom and that he can impart 
it to others. And,— more than this,— 
having, as he thinks, sure knowledge, 
gained in part from certain books, of 
what is good and right, he feels confi- 
dent that those same books will help 
others also to knowledge of the things 
that are good and right. And before 
he is aware he has taken on the spirit 
of the missionary to the heathen. 


One of the redeeming traits of the 
whole public library movement is that 
it may be and generally is, almost 
_entirely divorced from teaching. The 
library is preéminently the individual’s 
school, and preéminently the school 
where the habit of individual thought is 
fostered. If the free public library 
movement succeeds in making the li- 
brary-using habit wellnigh universal it 
will be likely to succeed in adding to 
the flexibility and catholicity of the 
average man; and will thereby, we 
must hope, have done much for civili- 
zation itself. But one should remember 
all the time that it is his first business 
asa librarian, to make the search for 
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the good and the true, inviting and 
pleasing. It is not the excellence of 
wisdom and of goodness that the libra- 
rian should strive to impress constantly 
upon his patrons; but the desirability 
of increasing the amount of happiness 
in the world. This is, after all, the 
ultimate aim. “There is,” as Steven- 
son says, ‘‘an idea abroad among moral 
people that they should make their 
neighbors good,” (and, one may add, 
there is an idea abroad among wise 
people that they should make their 
neighbors wise). ‘“One person I have 
to make good,—myself; but my duty 
to my neighbor is much more nearly 
expressed by saying that I have to 
make him happy—if I may.” 


We present elsewhere a proposition 
from Adolf Hepner, editor St Louts 
Tageblait for the establishment of a 
clearing:house. This is a subject that 
has réceived some attention from the 
A. L. A., but not sufficient to develop 
any plan for operation. What to do 
with duplicates is a vexing quéstion to 
many librarians who would gladly wel- 
come any scheme that would throw any 
light that might be followed on the 
subject. It is a question, however, if 
putting the matter in the hands of .the 
Bureau of Education would bring as 
prompt action in transacting the busi- 
ness connected with such work as 
would be necessary in order to accom- 
plish the desired. purpose. A discus- 
sion of the subject perhaps will bring 
out a plan that can be followed. 


Cornelia Marvin, reference librarian of 
Armour institute, and Eleanor Roper of 
the class of ’96 have opened a reference 
bureau in Chicago under the name of 
the Reading Rondure. They propose to 
furnish small libraries with reference 
lists on current topics throughout the 
year. They will also arrange programs 
for women’s clubs giving special refer- 
ence lists. under each topic and lists for 
general reading on each particular sub- 
ject. It is also their purpose to’ fur- 
nish schools and academies with refer- 
ence lists along the lines of their courses 
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of study; to arrange programs for the 
celebration of particular days in schools 
or elsewhere. They will supply indi- 
viduals with reading or bibliographic 
lists on any subject which may be de- 
sired. There is room for the work 
which these young women have under- 
taken, and no doubt it will bea great 
help for many who have not time to 
plan their reading, but who will have 
time to do much valuable reading along 
some of the lines selected by the Read- 
ing Rondure. They are promised as- 
sistance by the libraries of the city and 
by many of the specialists in the uni- 
versity of Chicago, so that the work 
promises to be of merit. Both the 
young women being trained in library 
work, can be of special help to the new 
librarian with small resources at his 
command. They are planning a sys- 
tem of interloaning between librarigs 
that if carried out will also be of value 
to the small library. 


The program of the university exten- 
sion course of the university of Wiscon- 
sin contains, among other good things, 
a course in American history, by Reuben 
G. Thwaites. Some of the lectures an- 
nounced would be very helpful in a 
small community in stirring up interest 
in historical reading, and we take the 
privilege of recommending this means 
to many librarians who have written 
asking suggestions for creating greater 
interest in their solid books. Follow- 
ing some such plan as is suggested in 
Miss Henderson’s admirable paper 
printed this month, and with such a 
speaker as Mr Thwaites there would 
be created, undoubtedly, much greater 
interest in not only American but local 
history. We give the program as it 
appears in the university extension pro- 
gram: 

Men and Manners, in Old Colony 
Days. 1. First families of Virginia. 
2 Social and economic conditions in 


the pre-revolutionary South. 3. Pil- 
grims and Puritans. 4. New England, 
previous to Bunker Hill. 5. In the 


middle colonies. 6. Life in “the old 
thirteen’~-a general view. 
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Exploration and Conquest of the 
West. 1. Indians and frontiersmen of 
the Alleghanies. 2. Early trans-Alle- 
ghany explorations. 3. Boone, and the 
beginnings of Kentucky. 4. Border 
warfare previous to the Revolution. 5. 
George Rogers Clark, and the conquest 
of the Northwest. 6. The planting of 
the old Northwest. 

The Making of Wisconsin. 1. Primi- 
tive Wisconsin (archeology, mound 


builders, and modern Indians). 2. The 
era of exploration (1634-1673). 3. The 
French régime (1671-1760). 4. The 


coming of the Anglo-Saxon (1761-1836). 
5. Pioneers and pioneering (1816~1860). 
6. Wisconsin in the war of secession 
(1861-1865). 

Several of these lectures may be 
arranged for separately, 


The reasons for establishing the new 
library department are given on page 
183,as presented at the Buffalo meeting. 
There was an unanimous vote for its 
establishment, coupled with the pledge 
of hearty support from the leading 
members of the N. E. A. It is the 
greatest opportunity the librarians have 
had in the 20 years since the A. L. A. 
was organized, to secure the most pow- 
erful possible ally. Everything de- 
pends on making the first meeting a 
marked success. We must have a 
strong delegation of representative A. 
L. A. members at the ’97 meeting, 
which is quite likely to be held in Mil- 
waukee or Minneapolis early in July. 
There is no greater work before the A. 
L. A. and the 20 state societies and 
clubs which are its local allies, than 
bringing the vast army of school of- 
ficers in this country into codperation 
and alliance with the library move- 
ment in its broad sense. In behalf of 
the newly established department I ask 
for the acceptance, on the part of the 
A. L. A. and of the local societies and 
clubs, of the cordial invitation extended 
to them to send delegates to this library 
meeting of 1897 in connection with the 
N. E. A. 

Me cvit Dewey. 


President Library Dept. 
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The New Library Department of the 
National Education Association 


[Statement of the request made by Melvil 
Dewey as representing library interests before 
the executive board at the Buffalo meeting, 


July 7.] 

The name of the N. E. A. shows that 
it is for education in general, and not 
an association of schoolmen alone. Is 
it not aradical mistake for it to neglect 
to recognize properly any important 
part of the American educational sys- 
tem? In the early childhood of most 
of us the schools were winning their 
way as an essential part of the Ameri- 
can system of public government. 
Every one approved of schools, but 
many thought the parents, or at most 
the organized churches, were abun- 
dantly able to make all needed provision 
for the instruction of youth. That idea 
has so far passed away that the present 
generation finds it hard to grasp the 
idea of a government, either state or 
local, without provision for free public 
schools. 

The same process is being repeated 
in these closing years of the century in 
regard to the free public lilraries. 
Competent students of the subject say 
that the historian of the future will cer- 
tainly record this as distinctively the 
library age, and that this close of the 
19th century will be as marked for the 
building and endowment of libraries, 
and chiefly for their recognition as es- 
sential parts of our educational system, 
as was that century which brought forth 
the great cathedrals of Europe. It 
goes withont saying that every member 
of the N. E. A. is a lover of books and 

-a friend of libraries. I waste no time 
over trite commonplaces about the im- 
portance of books and reading. 

One of your officers reminds me that 
you have recently recognized the libra- 
ries by making them eligible to mem- 
bership, but the reason given was that 
they were the most desirable repository 
for the printed proceedings of this asso- 
ciation, where they would be perma- 
nently preserved and handed down to 
posterity. This is recognizing one func- 
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tion of the library, but only a tiny cor- 
ner of its proper field. It is treating it 
merely as an official and reliable book- 
asc. 

Others remind me of how much has 
been said and done: in favor of peda- 
gogic and school libraries These are 
admirable and well worth all the atten- 
tion they are receiving at your hands, 
but they too, represent only a very 
limited part of the library field My 
plea today is not for this kind of recog- 
nition, but for the fact that the library 
in its best sense is an essential part of 
any complete educational system, and 
not merely a thing that is good and use- 
ful and highly desirable and worthy of 
encouragement by all educated men 
and women. Education is really in two 
great parts which we might call the 
school education and the home educa- 
tion. The first is carried on by the five 
distinct groups of schools: (1) elemen- 
tary, including kindergart: n, primary 
and grammar schools; (2) high schools 
and academies; (3) colleges; (4) pro- 
fessional and technical schools; (5) 
universities. This, to -the common 
mind, completes the group of educa- 
tional institutions. But we who are 
more familiar with these things have 
been forced in these later years to rec- 
ognize that there is another group just 
as properly entitled to the name of edu- 
cational institutions. These are: (1) 
and most important, libraries; (2) mus- 
eums; (3) clubs; (4) extension teaching; 
(5) official tests and credentials. The 
schools of the various grades, from kin- 
dergarten to university, provide for the 
education of these who can give their 
time to the institution, although they 
may be otherwise occupied in holidays, 
vacations and evenings. The home 
education is for those who must give 
the larger part of their time to some 
other occupation, and whose educa- 
tional work must be done out of the 
hours of business or labor. We all 
know that our utmost hope from the 
public school system is to teach the 
great mass of boys and girls to read in- 
telligently, with the merest elements 
of the common English branches. If 
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we are to carry on their education 
through the rest of life, we must do it 
chiefly by means of free public libra- 
ries, the only practicable means of con- 
trolling and shaping their reading to 
the highest ends. 

Do not misunderstand my position. 
So far from believing that the school 
and the teacher should do this work of 
the librarian, the result of 20 years of 
study constantly confirms the opinion 
that the library and the school should 
be distinctly separated. The reason for 
this is obvious. Fora generation the 
common sentiment has been that the 
school board has as its supreme inter- 
est the concerns of the school room. 
If they are intrusted with the charge 
of a public library it is almost inevi- 
tably treated as a bob to the school kite, 
and usually receives no such care and 
consideration as it does in the custody 
of trustees, whose sole business it is to 
promote the interests of the library. 
We cannot do too much in bringing 
libraries and schools into the closest 
harmony and codéperation, but they 
should be co-workers, each keeping its 
proper field, and giving the coéperation 
and respect due to its associate, and 
not drifting into the traditional relation 
of the lion and the lamb that lie down 
together, with the lamb inside the lion. 

The librarians have recognized their 
duty, and 20 years ago this summer 
formed a national association at Phila- 
delphia, which has an almost unequalled 
record for earnest, conscientious, effi- 
cient work. But we have come to a 
point where the schools and those whose 
lives are devoted to education must 
put out a strong hand and steadily sup- 
port the work for which the librarians 
have in the last two decades well pre- 
pared the way. We hope that every 
member of the N. E. A. will be active 
in his own community in promoting the 
establishment and proper maintenance 
of public libraries, and in advancing 
their interests as every good citizen 
should; but there is a field belonging 
more distinctively to the schools as such, 
to which your attention is invited. Let 
me review briefly some of our work: 
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1. Selection of books—-With new publi- 
cations averaging upward of 1,coo vol- 
umes per week for the civilized world, 
and with the millions already printed, 
it becomes one of the nicest problems 
befure the human mind to select for 
any reader the book or pamphlet or 
article from all this mass that will be 
then and there and to him most useful. 
If we seldom attain to the perfect solu- 
tion much has been gained in the ef- 
fort. Aiming at the sun, we may at 
least, hit the moon. There was never 
a time in the history of the world, re- 
motely approximating the amount of 
work being done in the last few years 
in the selection of books and in other 
phases of practical bibliography. Those 
who have not studied it would be as- 
tonished if time permitted me to out- 
line some of these efforts, local, state, 
national and international. 

2. Publication—JIn the same way there 
has never before been so much time 
and money given to making known the 
results of the work done in selection. 
In this state we are publishing, prob- 
ably 50,000 little pamphlets of hand- 
books yearly, whose principal mission 
is to disseminate this information of the 
most desirable reading, accomipanied in 
most cases by annotations. 

3. Supply of books— After selection and 
publication, obviously it is essential that 
those wishing to read should be sup- 
plied with the desired literature, and 
never was so much being done as now 
by the state, by local taxation, and by 
gifts of individuals. Free libraries are 
springing up all over the country and 
doing a beneficent work. The statis- 
tics of the growth in numbers and use- 
fulness are inspiring reading to one able 
to interpret them correctly. 

The old proverb has it that you may 
lead the horse to water, but you cannot 
compel him to drink; and we may se- 
lect, and make known the list by publi- 
cation, and provide the books without 
out money and without price in every 
corner of the land, but little will be 
accomplished unless the people can 
be given a taste for reading. No one 
has ever ventured to suggest, I believe, 
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a compulsory education act which 
should require people to patronize the 
public libraries. Our friends who be- 
lieve so strongly in optionals and the 
pure elective system have full sway in 
this field, and what we do must be done 
by creating a thirst for the best liter- 
ature, so that our people may avail 
themselves of the privileges provided. 

Even a wayfaring man can see here 
the duty of the school in library work. 
By law, the children are put under your 
influence in their earlier years when, if 
ever, they can be taught to love good 
books so well that all their lives there- 
afterthey will seizeonevery opportunity 
toreadthem. Ifthe librarians with their 
wing of the educational army can select 
and catalog and provide free of cost 
the best on every subject, the school- 
men, with their wing, and with their im- 
mensely larger resources both of money 
and men, and still better, of devoted 
women, must send out from the schools 
year by year boys and girls who will be 
lifelong patrons of: the public library, 
and will, in due time, help to send their 
own children along the paths which 
have proved for them so profitable and 
pleasant. 

This new department, for the estab- 
lishment of which I hope we may have 
a unanimous vote, coupled with the 
personal pledge of these directors that 
each will do all in his power to help, 
should properly include at our annual 
meetings therefor, all questions that 
pertain to literature and reading, as well 
as those distinctly labeled libraries. I 
doubt if it would be wise to give much 
time to discussion of technical library 
economy or bibliography, for which 
abundant provision is already made in 
the American Library Association, and 
in the 20 or more state and local socie- 
ties. The library department ought to 
attract each year to its meetings all who 
are earnestly interested in the syste- 
matic improvement of the reading of 
our people, whether they care for the 
technicalities of librarianship or not. 

The N. E. A. is wisely more and 
more careful about multiplying new de- 
partments. I amin full sympathy with 
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the refusal of the governing body to 
dignify every interesting subject by 
creating a new department. But I sub- 
mit to you today that the question of 
libraries as related to education is so 
largely the most important, that even 
those most conservative must vote to 
give the assistance and support of this 
national association to systematic or- 
ganized work, with all the dignity that 
can come from a separate strong de- 
partment. Its field should cover, fully, 
school and pedagogic libraries, and all 
these smaller matters that have enlisted 
the sympathy and interest of our mem- 
bers; but its great work should be the 
practical recognition that education is 
no longer for youth, and for a limited 
course, in a school to which they give 
most of their time, but that it is really 
a matter for adults as well as youth, for 
life and not for the course, to be carried 
on at home as well as in schools, and 
to be taken up in the hours or minutes 
of leisure as the proper accompaniment 
of their regular business or labor. This 
means that education must be carried 
on by means of reading, and that if the 
librarians are to furnish the books and 
give all necessary help in their proper 
field, the schools must furnish the 
readers. 


A Proposition for an American Li- 
braries’ Clearing House 


To the American Library Association, in con- 
vention at Cleveland, O. 


The suggestion is, that the govern- 
ment of the United States create an 
American libraries’ clearing house, to 
be administered by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Said of- 
fice to be a centre of communication 
and distribution between American li- 
braries, and especially perform as a 
domestic distributing medium, the same 
mission that has fallen to the Smithson- 
ian Institution in regard to foreign li-.: 
braries. The clearing house to be the 
centre of distribution to American li- 
braries of such books and pamphlets as 


‘are put free of charge at its disposal. 


There are printed every year many 
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small books and pamphlets at the ex- 
pense of the authors, without the least 
hope for sale, or distribution through 
the book-sellers. Nine-tenths of the 
copies lie idle and a burden to the au- 
thor in his residence, while any library 
would gladly accept a copy, if pre- 
sented free of charge. A pamphlet in 
itself is usually a trifle, but a collection 
of pamphlets on a certain subject some- 
times becomes a very valuable resource 
for literary or scientific research. The 
establishment of such a clearing house 
would make available many pamphlets, 
which cannot now be purchased. The 
trade handles very few pamphlets, 
as it does not pay publishers to print 
them, nor retailers to sell them. Most 
of these little books are at present 
wasted, while a collection of them in 
a library would furnish very useful in- 
formation on “questions of the day” 
of their time. For instance, how valu- 
able now are the pamphlets of the 
Abolition period, and how glad libra- 
ries would be to possess some of the 
thousands that have been wasted or de- 
stroyed. The numerous leaflets on the 
tariff and silver question of 1885-95, 
if elected and preserved, will in years 
to come be very interesting in connec- 
tion with the political history of the 
time. Besides pamphlets, many books 
are printed every year at authors’ ex- 
pense, good books, although the au- 
thor found no publisher to accept the 
risk of publication. These find a lim- 
ited sale, because not handled commer- 
cially through the regular channels of 
trade, and the author would gladly do- 
nate the unsold copies to the libraries 
through the proposed clearing house. 
Discouraged by the failure of his pub- 
lishing enterprise, he does not care to 
incur the extra expense of distributing 
them to libraries through the mails. 
An edition of 3,000 small pamphlets at 
2 cents each would make a cost of $60; 
heavier books of 5 cents postage $150. 
This is deemed too much after the loss 
for printing outlay. To such authors 
an American libraries’ clearing house, 
through which they could give their 
books to the libraries, would be a great 
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relief, and the libraries would be greatly 
enriched. 

It should be understood that the 
clearing house would have the right to 
accept or refuse all offers at its own 
discretion, e. g., it would refuse pamph- 
lets which are nothing but common 
libels, those limited to local interest en- 
tirely, or published by demented per- 
sons. Should the clearing house be 
established, its aims and _ purposes 
should be made known through the 
press, especially its readiness to dis- 
tribute free of charge to American li- 
braries, books in any quantity. The 
clearing house would then find its way 
to communicate with the libraries on 
the newly offered books, as well as on 
the books that many libraries would be 
glad to exchange, because they possess 
larger quantities than necessary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ApOLF HEPNER, 
Editor Sz. Louts Tageblatt. 


A library in the West is trying the 
following plan. The circular is handed 
to the steady visitors of the library, 
and is reported to be stirring up a help- 
ful interest more to the purpose than 
watchers or police or locks and bars: 

GUARD YOUR OWN PROPERTY 


A visitor to the library recently mu- 
tilated one of the library’s most beau- 
tiful books. A few other books and 
magazines have been mutilated in a 
similar way in the past few months. 

Permit us again to call attention to 
the fact that the public owns its public 
library, and that the best guardians and 
the proper guardians of the books and 
magazines in the library are the people 
who use them. Will you kindly assist 
us to see that your property is not in- 
jured by those who use it? 

We find that’ the unusual privileges 
granted in this library are very rarely 
abused. If each individual visitor will 
take that personal interest in the books 
here gathered, which he should take in 
view of the fact that they are in part 
his own, mutilation and theft would be 
still more uncommon than they noware. 
Yours truly, THe Pusiic Liprary. 
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A Photograph Exhibition 
Caroline Harwood Garland 
(Dover, N. H. public library) 


An experiment we have lately tried 
which has resulted successfully,—not 
all our experiments do,—is an exhibi- 
tion of amateur photography. This is 
a thing which any library may easily 
try, the smaller as well as the larger, 
for while in a small town the resources 
are less than in the large city, expecta- 
tion is also more modest and criticisin 
kinder. 

The way we did it was this: Our 
whole force put their heads together 
and recalled all the names we could, of 
people who owned cameras. This re- 
sulted ina list of about 50 persons. 
Then the librarian personally saw each 
one of the 50, tried to interest him in the 
matter and invited him to send as ma- 
ny pictures as he would, of any kind or 
size, mounted or unmounted. The 
following facts were emphasized: 
(1) The exhibition was for pleasure on- 
ly; no prizes would be offered and 
there would be no competition in any 
way. (2) The library would be glad to 
receive gifts of all local views, but 
made nothing obligatory. (3) The exhi- 
bition would be kept open a week, any- 
one might contribute, everybody might 
come. 

Of the 50 people spoken to, about 30 
promised, and about 20 actually sent 
contributions. The number of pic- 
tures sent by each person varied from 
one to 75. All sizes and shapes and 
subjects and styles of printing were 
represented. There was one good 
little view taken by an exposure of 
eight minutes in winter moonlight. 
The only work not amateur was an X 
ray photograph,—than rare enough 
to be interesting.—of a mis-shapen 
hand, taken in the City hospital in 
Boston; but it was so ghastly that 
everybody said “ugh” when they look- 
ed at it. The ages and standing of 
the contributors varied froma boy. of 
thirteen who, after almost superhuman 
effort, sent in a fairly respectable pic- 
ture of his setter dog, to the gray- 
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haired owner of the finest place in the 
city, who loaned a half dozen choice 
pictures, finished by a-professional, and 
mounted in anexquisite carved-wood 
frame which was in itself a work of art. 
The exhibition was kept open a day 
or twomore than a week, and was visit- 
ed by about a thousand people. 

The results of sucha thing are not 
very tangible, but are not, on that ac- 
count, any less real. For instance, to 
the people who visited the exhibition 
there was_ pleasure for the time being, 
an increased interest in photography as 
an intelligent recreation and, we hope, 
a quickened eye for the beautiful in- 
nature. Surely, this is something. The 
results to the library were an immediate 
increase in the circulation of books on 
photography; a really valuable collec- 
tion of local views,—residences, 
churches, public buildings, and places 
of historic interest,—and, best of all, 
we think, an augmented interest in the 
library among the townspeople. 

The exhibition cost us about five 
dollars. This money was expended in 
rent for potted plants which filled in 
corners and beautified the room; for 
paper of various kinds and colors upon 
which we tacked unmounted photo- 
graphs; and for a little carpenter help. 
It cost, also, a little thought and a 
little work. 


The Librarian as a Host 
Maude R. Henderson 


Each librarian needs to have an ideal 
for society, must have before him an 
end of which his work will be only a 
part. 

It is the peculi., privilege of the 
librarian to be so situated that with the 
consent of his trustecs he may simply 
by virtue of his office, be more able to 
amalgamate the elements of usefulness 
around him than any other or many 
other persons. A peculiar privilege, 
because the opportunity is one which 
must be created bv another, but which 
accompanies the office of the librarian, 
it is one of its duties. Even a libra- 
rian who is-a stranger is not taking 
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matters unduly into his own hands in 
immediately availing himself of this 
privilege for he is placed in the com- 
munity when of necessity the thought, 
study and need of all are known to him, 
and where he can bring together those 
who have something to give and those 
who wish to receive. His invitation is 
non-partisan, non-sectarian, and with- 
out social distinctions. 

The object of this article upon the 
librarian as a host is to suggest methods 
of usefulness for the community through 
the forms of entertainment at the dis- 
posal of the librarian. A surprising 
number of people, not having attractive 
surroundings and not having unbounded 
resources within themselves, lead dull 
lives. The theater is expensive, some- 
times not available, often not attract- 
ive, and one of the attractions of a 
library evening will be that it is ‘some 
place to go,” but does no violence either 
to their scruples or their ideas of econ- 
omy. Many whowill not identify them- 
selves with clubs, from an aversion to 
organization, will appreciate the free- 
dom from it here, for there will be no 
officers, no rules, no fees. 

If there is no especial note that the 
librarian thinks it would be well to 
sound, he may let it be known that the 
first of a series of entertainments to be 
given by the library, at the library will 
be, for instance, a talk upon the Child 
in History, Our American Illustrators, 
or some attractive subject. Thenasthe 
evenings are arranged for, the dates 
and, subjects could be announced. 

There are always a number of spe- 
cialists, even in small places, who can 
contribute liberally to these plans, thus 
relieving the librarian of any real work 
beyond that of planning, while it ac- 
complishes the double purpose of en- 
gaging the interest of the speaker in 
the work of the library, and of furnish- 
ing the entertainment for others. The 
following suggestions, which have been 
prepared for the work of a small library, 
willé. give a more definite idea of the 
plan. To begin with, the librarian him- 
self would be preéminently the one to 
conduct an evening upon the history 


of printing, giving an account of the 
most noted printers and famous bind- 
ers down to the present day. All of 
this may be made as absorbing as a 
fairy tale if handled in an engaging 
manner, sketched in with bold free 
lines. It will be a test of the presenta- 
tion of the subject if those who hear it 
care to follow it up by reading the lit- 
erature to which he refers them. 

Very often there will be found some 
one who, having a special fondness for 
one school of art, has made a collection 
of reproductions of its famous works in 
photographs, casts or engravings, who 
will willingly loan them for the illustra- 
tion of a talk upon this theme, even if 
not quite as willingly giving the talk 
himself. 

A beautiful program for a musical 
evening would consist of the conversa- 
tion or paper upon a certain musical 
form, such as the Opera, Symphony or 
perhaps Dance Music, being illustrated 
and varied by the performance of ex- 
amples of those forms. The organized 
musical clubs could here be of the 
greatest service in taking charge of the 
whole entertainment, a German Saen- 
gerbund giving a number of their na- 
tive songs illustrative of a talk upon 
the Folk Song, or a good ballad singer 
of a talk upon Heine, Burns or other 
ballad writers. 

As a usual thing the true scientist has 
an attractive way of presenting his sub- 
ject and can give the substance of 
months of experimentation and study 
in a very short time. The description 
of some new or remarkable piece of 
apparatus, some invention, the progress 
of chemistry and its applications, pho- 
tography, etc., may in this manner be 
given to those who are interested in 
and yet have not the means of inform- 
ing themselves -upon these subjects. 
The stereopticon, if available, is always 
an addition to such talks. 

An enthusiasm for a work of this kind 
may be somewhat crushed out by the 
press of regular duties, but the libra- 
rian may be greatly helped by the co- 
operation of organized clubs. Musical 
societies, Saengerbunds, the Elks 
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Daughters of the Revolution and other 
societies are constantly preparing ex- 
cellent entertainments, which it is 
hoped they will be willing to reproduce 
for those who have either not the lei- 
sure or the inclination to study. Such 
a movement does not in any way divert 
the energies of the library from their 
original aims, but is only another 
means of enhancing their efficacy. The 
resources of the library upon each of 
the subjects presented can be made 
known in many ways familiar to the 
librarian, such as posted lists, bulletins, 
and by the mention of them in the talks. 
The hearers will be urged to read upon 
the subject before and after the evening, 
thus the educational idea and value of 
the entertainments will be kept dis- 
tinctly in view by the librarian, even 
though it be not made the foremost 
reason for giving them. 

Upon a night which the librarian 
might consider of interest to them, 
special invitations may be sent to the 
different organized societies of working 
people, such as the retail clerks, labor 
unions, etc., who might not include 
themselves readily in a general pub- 
lished invitation. 

One evening, which can scarcely fail 
to be appreciated, would be an evening 
when the librarian, assisted by others 
of his own selection, would give sug- 
gestions and information about books 
and reading, either for reading in gen- 
eral, or judicious help in any branch of 
study, poetry, history, economics, art, 
biography, or hints as to the direction 
of children’s reading. It has been gen- 


- erally observed that more people are 


willing to read than know what to read 
and are always glad of help in selection. 
The originality of the librarian will 
develop many themes and schemes, 
and the work itself will doubtless show 
new veins which may be followed up. 
It may be that not many will avail 
themselves of any one invitation, but, 
with a constant change of topic and 
manner of presentation, there can not 
fail to be a great number, eventually, 
whose attention will be enlisted. 


Simplicity in Call Numbers 
(Hannah P. James, Osterhout Library, Wilkes- 


Barre, Pa.) 


With the desire to classify one’s li- 
brary minutely comes frequently a mul- 
tiplication of figures and letters in the 
call numbers which adds very materi- 
ally to the labor of calling for, finding, 
charging and replacing the books. For 
a reference library close classification 
is necessary where many books in one 
class are placed together, and it is de- 
sirable to differentiate them, but for 
the circulating department such an ac- 
cretion of numbers and figures is a bur- 
den. It is a burden, not only to the 
attendants but to the public, and in- 
creases the danger of mistakes. 

A bulletin just received has these 
among its call numbers, and the won- 
der is that any one can ever get a book 
by them: 7%225%4; 95%413%4; 12532¥. 
These final fractions represent different 
copies of the same book, but what the 
first ones mean is a mystery, By a lit- 
tle ingenuity on the part of the libra- 
rian, and a realizing sense that many 
figures make much work, he will find 
that on an average six figures are al- 
most invariably enough, and that the 
ease with which the books can be found 
or returned to their proper places, or 
can be written by the borrower, will 
well repay the time it takes to evolve 
a simple and sensible enumeration. 

The lower case letters at the end of 
the fiction numbers are thought by 
many to be indispensable. If the books 
are not covered the attendants do not 
need them, for the titles are before 
them. If the call number is short it is 
easily remembered in connection with 
the book. If the public are admitted 
to the shelves they certainly do not 
need them—and their only use seems 
to be to make unnecessary work. By 
the decimal use of figures an author’s 
books can easily be kept together and 
no trouble will be experienced in so 
doing. 
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Extracts from a lecture before the Pratt In- 
stitute library school 
(Caroline M. Hewins, Hartford, Conn., public 
library ) 


Some of us when we begin to give our 
attention to library work, are like Ter- 
ence Muivaney’s “Liftinint,” “shtiff 
wid books an’ the-ouries, an’ all manner 
av thrimmins no manner of use.” We 
expect all children of ten or twelve to 
read Homer, Shakspeare, Scott, enjoy 
lives of the Black Prince and Martin 
Luther, Guizot’s History of France, 
and Knight's London, Percy’s Reliques, 
Froissart and the King Arthur legends, 
and forget that in a public library we 
have to deal with boys and girls not 
only from bookless American and Irish- 
American homes, but from tenements 
full of recently imported Russians, 
Poles, Armenians, Roumanians, Italians, 
Swedes, and Germans, and in manufac- 
turing towns, French Canadians whose 
_ nearness tothe United States has taught 
them little of its language or customs. 
These children, who are in some cases 
nine-tenths of the pupils in our public 
schools, are as helpless and as unable 
to read an English classic for pleasure 
as you and I are after a winter’s lessons 
in German to enjoy Goethe’s Farben- 
lehre or Kant’s Kritik der. reinen 
Vernuntft. 

Now, what are we going to do for 
these children? First, not give them 
stories of children like themselves, in 
which they find nothing to feed their 
imaginations or excite their interest. 
I do not believe much in stories of 
tenement-house children for boys and 
girls of any station in life, and yet I 
have known one little girl who at one 
time cared for nothing but Ragged 
Dick and Tattered Tom stories, grow 
up into a most efficient and sympa- 
thetic worker in a club of street boys. 

Second: Give them the two kinds of 
reading that they most enjoy, fairy 
tales and history, by which I mean war 
stories, told as simply and in as good 
English as possible The adaptations 
of Lang’s Ked and Blue Fairy Book 
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tales, published in small books, are en- 
joyed by boys and girls of twelve or 
fourteen. The stories must be short, 
for long “sitting” at a book wearies a 
child who is on the alert for the con- 
stant variety and excitement of city 
streets. The schools teach these chil- 
dren some of the shorter and simpler 
poems of Longfellow and Whittier, and 
they like to read them over and tind 
others. 

The omnivorous child-reader of the 
last generation, of whom one often 


hears, has died out in cities. The © 


school life of that day was mental star- 
vation so far as the culture of the lit- 
erary sense went, and only a child who 
had access to books and loved to fol- 
low out the extracts in his school 
readers learned anything of literature. 
He shone by contrast among his fel- 
lows, but today every child reads a few 
masterpieces, though not one in ten re- 
gards them as anything but task work. 
One-tenth, we will say, of our school- 
boys and girls enjoy and appreciate 
good reading and use the libraries in- 
telligently. What shall we do with 
them? 

Across the street from where I live 
is the well-known Hartford School for 
Deaf-mutes. There is a difference of 
opinion between this and other schools 
with regard to training the vocal or- 
gans, several institutions being in favor 
of teaching all deaf-mutes lip reading 
and speaking, Hartford believing that 
with many deaf-mutes these long, slow 
processes take time that can be much 
more usefully spent, and that it is worth 
while for only the brightest pupils to 
learn any language but that of signs. 
This is the case with the children who 
come to read in public libraries. Give 


‘nine-tenths of them simple, short tales, 


as well told as possible, trusting that 
when they are out of school their 
knowledge of reading will enable them 
to fight their way through the columns 
of the daily papers, and devote your 
energies to the other tenth, of whom as 
many come from tenement houses as 
from better homes. 

We often find it necessary to increase 
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our stock of books by Miss Alcott, W. 
L. Alden, Jane Andrews, Susan Cool- 
idge, George Eggleston, Ellis, Kellogg, 
Kirk Munroe, Otis, Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Stoddard, Trowbridge, Jules 
Verne, and Mrs. Whitney; Aldrich’s 
Story of a Bad Boy, Helen Brown’s Two 
College Girls, and Coffin’s war books; 
several boarding-school stories, Mrs. 
Dodge’s Hans Brinker, and Donald and 
Dorothy, Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, 
Stevenson’s Black Arrow, Kidnapped, 
and Treasure Island. If a boy has a 
taste for pirates and gore, let him have 
the most gory and most piratical book 
that you can find well written—and 
Treasure Island certainly fulfills these 
conditions. We buy duplicates of sev- 
eral of Miss Yonge’s historical stories, 
Banks’s Bright Days in the Old Planta- 
tion Time, Baring-Gould’s Grettir the 
Outlaw, Baylor’s Juan and Juanita, 
Brush’s Paul and Persis, Catherwood’s 
stories, Susan Coolidge, Clark’s Boy 
Life in the United States Navy and Joe 
Bently, Collingwood, Fenn, Henty, 


‘Helen Jackson, Otis, Molly Elliott Sea- 


well, Margaret Sidney, Frank Stockton, 
Stoddard, Mrs Stowe, Thomas’s Cap- 
tain Phil, and the Swiss Family Robin- 
son, and half a dozen of Meadowcroft’s 
A, B, C of Electricity. ) 

Our favorite authors are: Miss Al- 
cott, W. A. Alden, Aldrich, Ballantyne, 
Baring-Gould, Brooks, Brown, Burnett, 
Henty, Howard, Hughes, Helen Jack- 
son, Lillie, Sophie May, Meade, Mun- 
roe, Otis, Page, Pendleton, George 
Perry, Nora Perry, Phelps, Pyle, De- 
Foe, Dodge, the two Egglestons, Ellis, 


.Mrs. Ewing, Fenn, Goss, Grant, Flora 


Shaw, Margaret Sicney, Mary P. Wells 
Smith, Stoddard, Vandegrift, Herbert 
Ward, Whitney. Wright. 

Also fairy tales, Baldwin’s Siegfried 
and Roland, Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry, 
Lanier’s Boy’s King Arthur, Lang’s 
“Blue” and “ Red” fairy books, Pyle’s 
Wonder Clock, Mulock’s Fairy Book, 
Scudder’s Children’s Book, Harrison’s 
Bric.a-brac Stories and Old-fashioned 
Fairy Book, MacDonald’s stories, Lily 
Wesselhoeft’s and others. We find 
these among our favorite authors, but 


there is a demand hard to fill for “ easy 
books.” There are many such books, 
but almost all are bound in boards, 
with light colored pictures, unsuitable 
for library wear and tear, and a new 
binding often costs more than the book. 

Children should be trained, in library 
or school, how to turn from one book 
to another without loss of time, and 
learn perfect familiarity with indexes 
and other short cuts to knowledge. I 
have known a high school graduate 
who did not understand what ii or iii 
before the figures indicating a page 
meant in a work of several volumes. 
One way of teaching children familiar- 
ity with reference books is by encour- 
aging them to solve some of the many 
prize questions which are scattered 
about in magazines and newspapers. 
It makes no difference whether they 
take a prize or even try for one, but it 
does make a difference all through their 
life whether they can handle books or 
not. Take, for example, a short story 
like Hawthorne’s Virtuoso’s Collection, 
full of allusions to characters in novels 
and poetry, and see how many of them 
the boys and girls can find. The en- 
cyclopeedias will not help them much, 
but there are other books that will. 
Some of the most common in city or 
town libraries are Brewer’s Dictionary 
of phrase and fable, Historic Note Book 
and Reader’s Hand Book, that are good 
as far as they go, though not always 
accurate; Chambers’ Book of Days, 
Walsh’s Handy Book of Literary Curi- 
osities, Frey’s Sobriquets and_ nick- 
names, Brande’s Popular Antiquities, 
Brande’s Manners, Customs and Ob- 
servances, the seven bound volumes of 
American Notes and Queries, and the 
indexes to the series of English Notes 
and Queries. 


When ordering Pusiic LIiBRARIEs, 
please state with what number you wish 
your subscription to commence. If 
you have already received sample cop- 
ies of the magazine and do not care 
for duplicates, it will be a favor to us 
if you will kindly state the fact when 
ordering. 
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Queries and Answers 


Q. 24. What use does the number of 
pages on a catalog card serve? 

A. It gives some idea of the length 
of the treatment of the contents. _ It is 
not a necessary item on the card and 
néed be given only when the book has 
few pages, say less than 50, or many— 
more than 400. 

Q. 25. What is the objection to mu- 
cilage for mending books? 

‘A. It cracks when it hardens and 
tears anew what was mended. It inter- 
feres with a proper treatment in pre- 
paring the books for rebinding. 


Q. 26. What penalty would you sug- 
gest where a community seriously ob- 
jects to paying a fine, for the loss of a 
borrower’s card? 

A. Fines of all kinds are a vexing 
and disagreeable problem for librarians. 
The fact that a fine will be charged 
often makes borrowers more careful of 
the privileges. It might help matters 
if the loser had to wait a time for a 
new card. 


Q. 27. I should like to know what 
and how many libraries have any or- 
ganization, such as a club, among its 
staff for mutual improvement or pleas- 
ure, how it was started, and how to 
keep up the interest in it. 

A.. Pusiic LisraRIEs is not prepared 
to answer this question, but invites an- 
swers from any library where the plan 
is tried. ; 

Q. 28. What essential difference is 
there between the Decimal classifica- 
tion and the abridged D. C.? 

A. The abridged D. C. uses only 
three figures. The short form can 
be changed to the full class numbers 
at. any time by simply adding the 
— figures from the unabridged ta- 

es. 

I take exception to the answer given 
to Q. zo. The label placed near the 
bottom comes off more readily than 
when placed higher up, because the 
heat and moisture of the hand as it 
holds the book softens the glue. The 
hand also soils the label, often making 
it illegible. N.B 


Poole Memorial 
To library workers and all other friends of the 
late Dr Wm F. Poole 


The American Library Association 
has twice, by a unanimous vote, decided 
to erect a memorial to the late Dr Wm 
F. Poole. At the Denver conference 
the undersigned were appointed a com- 
mittee to consider details and solicit 
subscriptions. 

The committee recommended that 
the memorial take the form of a bronze 
bust, to be placed in the Chicago pub- 
lic library or the Newberry library with 
a suitable pedestal, and this recommen- 
dation was formally adopted. 

Dr Poole has other claims on the 
recognition of all cultivated people; but 
it is chiefly as a practical librarian that 
he will be remembered. He did more 
than any other one person in America 
to elevate librarianship to the dignity 
of a profession. In honoring him, there- 
fore, library workers honor themselves 
and repay in some measure the debt of 
gratitude that every member of the fra- 
ternity, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, owes to his pioneer labors, his 
shrewd common sense and his ready, 
helpful counsel. f 

In accordance with its instructions, 
the committee therefore appeals to li- 
brary workers of every grade for con- 
tributions to a memorial in honor of 
one who, in character and deed, de- 
served so well of his fellow men and 
did so much for his fellow laborers. 

It is hoped that a prompt and uni- 
versal response will be made to this ap- 
peal,so that the committee may make 
a definite report at an early date. 

Contributions however small will be 
thankfully received by the committee. 

Subscriptions may be sent to Dr G. 
E. Wire, secretary and treasurer, or to 
any member of the committee. 

FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN, chairman. 

Librarian, St Louis public library. 

J. N. Wine, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y. 

W. I. FLetcuer, Amherst college. 

G. E. Wire, M. D., 1574 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 
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Notes by the Way 


Professors and teachers actively en- 
gaged as such should not be librarians 
also, as they can put neither their whole 
time nor heart into the work.—W. F. 
Poole. 


Have a room for children’s exclusive 
use in your library, if possible. If not, 
have a part of a room set aside for 
them, and if you can’t have that, give 
them at least a table.—Zutte E. Stearns. 


Unless the parent library is already 
firmly established and has a large and 
strong collection of its own, with abun- 
dant financial support to carry it on 
successfully, it is not wise to scatter its 
funds in forming branches.—George W. 
Cole. 


Written cards should not be blotted, 
thus taking off some of the ink, but 
should be allowed to dry with the full 
amount of ink on the lines, thus giving 
a blacker, bolder line and avoiding 
spoiling cards by occasional slips of 
the blotter.---Lzbrary notes. 


As a rule, children do not need to be 
taught to read fiction, but by cultivat- 
ing in them a taste for history, litera- 
ture, natural science, etc. We may be 
reasonably sure that they will choose 
only the better class of fiction when 
left to themselves.— Hannah P. James. 


Good principles to observe in pro- 
curing or planning the furnishing of a 
library are: (1) Usefulness and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular case, and (2) true economy may 
often be practiced in obtaining the 
better though more expensive article 
at the outset.—H. /. Carr. 


Do not try to do what you see some 
one else successfully doing, unless you 
are sure the conditions of your library 
will allowit. Better to study the situa- 
tion carefully and develop a plan of 
your own, Suited to your surroundings, 
than to experimentevith another’s ideas 
unfitted to your library. Experiments 
are sometimes too expensive.—Marie 
Miller. 
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Do not allow a patron to go away 
unhelped till every resource fails to 
bring what is wanted. On the other 
hand, do not presume to tell him what 
he wants. He may know that better 
than youdo. A polite inquiry if he seems 
to hesitate, will often lead him to give 
you his confidence in the matter, but 
do not force itfrom him. Officiousness 
is quite as annoying as indifference.— 
Marie Miller. 


The teacher should come to the li- 
brary and find out for himself what 
books it contains which may help him 
to throw additional light on a subject 
in hand between him and his pupils, 
and then when he has got these brought 
together and appreciated their several 
merits, he should bring his pupils to 
the library, or as many as can be ac- 
commodated, and with the books be- 
fore him, show them what to read, and 
how to read them.—A. W. Robertson, Li- 
brarian of Aberdeen. 


What needs development in the Eng- 
lish race is the art of thinking —and 
thinking is an art which stands a very 
good chance of perishing from amongst 
us altogether. I believe the public 
library is a great counter-irritant to 
this intellectual apathy. It furnishes 
an opportunity of retirement from the 
second-hand opinions of society and of 
going to these temples of reading and 
of thought where people can form their 
own conclusions and their own convic- 
tions.—Lord Rosebery. 


Marie Corelli casts a smooth stone at 
public libraries in her novel entitled 
The sorrows of Satan. Perhaps the 
libraries have come under the ban of 
her displeasure, because her books are 
not freely admitted. The hero, Geoffry 
Tempest, inheritor of a large fortune, 
when asked by Satan what he is going 
to do with it, replies: ‘‘ . . . I shall not 
even start a free library, for these in- 
stitutions, besides becoming centers for 
infectious diseases, generally get pre- 


.sided over by a committee of local 


grocers who presume to consider them- 
selves judges of literature.” 
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Summer Schools in Library Science 


The first summer session of the New 
York State Library school at Albany, 
opened on July 7 and closed August 12. 
The course included elementary cata- 
loging, dictionary cataloging, decimal 
classification, loan systems, accession- 
ing, shelf listing, reference work and 
bibliography, with lectures on printing 
and other topics of library economy. 
The sessions were held in the library 
and made up five weeks of enjoyable 
hard work. The list of 22 students 
from nine states included only those 
who had practical experience in library 
work. The course, a very full one, was 
intended for those whose library experi- 
ence has already made them familiar 
with the technical details connected 
with many of the subjects. 

Myrtilla Avery of the New York 
State library staff, and E. M. Will- 
ard of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg, were the instructors. Lectures 
were also given by members of the fac- 
ulty of the New York State library 
school. 

The summer school in library science 
held in Madison, Wis., July 6 to August 
14, through the generosity of Hon. J. 
H. Stout, was an unqualified success, 
and both the generous citizen who pro- 
vided this opportunity for librarians, 
and the efficient director who carried 
out the ideas in regard to it, deserve 
great praise for their labor. The 
school was made up of 25 students 
from nine different states; only four 
were without library experience, and of 
these, two were preparing for the library 
school the coming year, and two had 
positions awaiting them. The course 
included: Note-taking, 1 lesson; acces- 
sion and order, 7 lessons; shelf, 3 les- 
sons; loan, 2 lessons; binding, 1 lesson 
and 2 visits; repair, t lesson; reference, 
13 lessons and 2 problems; library econ- 
omy and history, 10 lessons; Cutter 
classification, 12 lessons; Dewey classi- 
fication, 12 lessons; cataloging, 20 les- 
sons. The director of the school was 
Katharine L. Sharp of the department 
of library science at Armour institute 
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of technology, Chicago, assisted by 
Margaret Mann, Alice S. Tyler and 
Mary J. Calkins. Great interest was 
taken in the work by the librarians of 
the state, many of whom visited the 
school and addressed the students. 

The following extract from a letter 
of one of the most prominent American 
librarians so fairly expresses the opin- 
ion of others who have studied this 
work that we venture to print it. Ten 
years of the work that is being done by 
Miss Sharp in the summer school will 
exert a great influence on the libraries 
of the northwest. It brings a new cir- 
cle of people into the atmosphere of 
library progress, and sends them to dif- 
ferent communities full of enthusiasm 
for the high ideals and improved meth- 
ods of which they have learned in the 
summer school: 

‘We went out to the summer school 
to visit Miss Sharp and her class. We 
are very happy about it. The library 
section is the largest in the summer 
school, and is of tiptop material. I am 
more impressed than ever with Miss 
Sharp’s wisdom and insight and help- 
fulness, and from the nature of the class 
I feel that the members will be a won- 
derfully redeeming influencé in the 
library world here in the west.” 





If you are not a subscriber to PusBLic 
LIBRARIES, we hope you will take an 
early opportunity to send in your name 
and $1, and receive the magazine regu- 
larly for the next year. If you area 
subscriber, mention the fact to your 
neighbor in the library field. Remem- 
ber, that to clubs of five or more sub- 
scribers in the United States, we give a 
discount of 20 per cent. 


The outline of what is hoped to be 
done in Nebraska for women’s reading 
will be given in the October number of 
Pustic Lisraries by Mrs Elia W. 
Peattie. With the picture of Jim 
Lancey’s bride in mind, one can well 
imagine Mrs Peattie’s interest in the 
traveling library. gWe hope to be able 
to tell of other western states moving in 
the same direction as Nebraska in the 
matter. 




















is Librarianship a Learned Profession? 


‘Is Librarianship a Learned Profes- 
sion? 
By Aksel G. S. Josephson 
(The John Crerar library, Chicago.) 


When the librarian of the public 
library in an eastern city resigned on 
account of illness, the trustees of that 
institution, in accepting the resignation, 
stated that they did not think it neces- 
sary to fill the vacancy, as they them- 
selves were now fully posted on matters 
of library administration. 

One of the most renowned librarians 
in the country, in his last report of the 
library under his charge, tells that. the 
salaries paid there are $5 a week, and 
as he could not at that rate get any 
graduates of a library school, he found 
it best to engage some “highly educa- 
ted young ladies.” 

The assistant librarian in a northeast- 
ern university, with a salary of $400 a 
year, is said to be one of the first 
women to receive the degree of Ph D., 
and is, it has been told me, a lady of 
great accomplishments and good schol- 
arship. 

In a prominent institution of nearly 
world-wide fame, in one of the greatest 
cities in the states, has the reference 
staff been for years systematically filled 
from—the janitor force! 


*,* 


W.I. Fletcher complains in his Public 
Libraries in the United States, that libra- 
rianship is not yet commonly regarded 
in this country as a learned profession. 
Dr Pietsch, in reviewing this book in 
the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, ex- 
plains that there are as yet very few 
learned librarians in the United States, 
and adds that the library schools and 
training classes will hardly supply the 
need, as now conducted. He urges a 
thorough course at some university of 
good standing from every one who 
wants to take up the librarian’s work. 

As to the present standard of the li- 
brary training classes, the writer is un- 
doubtedly right. The instruction, that 
shall be admitted from the outset, is 
good as far as the elements of catalog- 
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ing and the minor arts of library econ- 
omy go. As to classification, this very 
cornerstone of library science, the in- 
struction is hampered by the character 
of the course pursued. Only one sys- 
tem is studied with any thoroughness, 
and of that system it might fairly be 
said, that it is admirably simple in its 
underlying system of shelf numbering, 
but found wanting in the working out 
of the scheme in all too many cases. 
The comparative studw of the different 
systems of classification is greatly neg- 
lected, and of familiarizing the students 
with the principles of classification of 
knowledge as the foundation for classi- 
fication of books, there is next to noth- 
ing. 
Of theother more important branches 
of study, too much stress seems to be 
put on making the work delightful for 
the young ladies whoattend the schools; 
too much significance is given to the 
tendencies that are best expressed by 
J. C. Dana, in his Denver Pubhe L1- 
brary Handbook, and repeated in the 
A. L. A. Primer: “A library is not a 
business office; it’s a center of public 
happiness first, of public education 
next.” This emphasis of “public hap- 
piness first,” and the educational pur- 
pose of the library coming in the sec- 
ond room, is very characteristic for the 
spirit at present most conspicuous in 
the library movement. I would not for 
a moment be understood as wishing to 
belittle the great importance of the 
public libraries in providing good and 
healthy reading for the toilers and 
workers in city and village for their 
leisure hours. But it seems to me that 
too much emphasis is given to this side 
of the library’s work at the cost of its 
more serious aspect, to be a factor in 
the education of the people, and a place 
where scientific work and study may be 
pursued. I know that there are many 
libraries all over the country where this 
reversing of the aims of the library 
work is not found—and if I am not 
mistaken, Mr Dana’s own library is one 
of them. Jt might perhaps be more a 
theory, a tendency, than an actual fact, 
but.a theory that is zo¢ altogether un- 
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founded on facts, a tendency that is in 
danger of being more and more largely 
accepted. 

If | should give a definition of a li- 
brary, as 1 understand it, it would be 
something like this: ‘A library is nota 
playchamber, neither a mere business 
office; it is an educational and scientific 


institution first, and besides, a center, 


of intellectual and moral elevation.” 
A library that lays great weight on the 
educational and more serious aspect of 
its work, does by no means need to 
neglect its character of a moral factor 
in the community. On the contrary, its 
work for sound moral and healthy tone 
will be greatly aided by the seriousness 
of its main purpose. But a library, 
managed on the “public happiness 
first” plan might easily fail as an edu- 
cational institution; and, failing there, 
little remains to justify its existence. 

To return to the library schools, and 
the assistance that might be expected 
from them in raising librarianship to a 
recognized place among the learned 
professions, I regret that the expecta- 
tions seem not likely to be fulfilled for 
a’ good while to come. Whether Dr 
Pietsch’s proposal to admit only uni- 
versity graduates into the field is a 
sound one, I am not prepared to say. 

What is wanted is a school of bibli- 
ography and library science, affiliated 
with one of the great universities, under 
guidance of leaders of both scholarship 
and practical ability, and where would 
be studied what Sir William Hamilton 
calls ‘“ Bibliography in its nobler sense, 
and in its useful application; that is, 
the science which teaches us what are 
the books existing on each subject of 
knowledge, and by each several nation, 
and what are their nature, contents, and 
value;” a school where the methods in 
use in the best libraries in- the world 
would be studied -in the truly scientific 
spirit in which other subjects are ap- 
proached in the schools devoted to 
their study. 


It does not matter how many, but 
how good books you have.— Seneca. 


News from the Library Field 
East 


Ira E. Sharp has resigned as librarian 
of Seymour (Conn.) public library and 
is succeeded by A. W. Holmes. 


Dr A. Merrill has given Exeter, N. H., 
$3,000, the interest of which is to be 
spent in buying books for the public 
library. 

A new library of 35,000v. was opened 
July 18 at Norwalk (Ct). It is free to 
the public and starts out well equipped. 


G. A. Davis has offered to present 
the ground and a substantial building 
for a free library to the town of Felch- 
ville, (Vt.) if the stockholders in the 
present library will surrender their 
shares and if the town will furnish the 
books. 


One of the plans for making the Bos- 
ton public library more useful to the peo- 
ple is to enrich the delivery stations by 
keeping at each of them a collection of 
books which those who wish may read 
on the spot or may take home under 
the usual library restrictions. Where 
it has been tried this has been shown 
to be an excellent plan. In one case, 
where 300 books were on deposit, 80 
books were taken out in one day. One 
of the most interesting features of the 
Boston library is the children’s room. 
On its shelves are two or three thou- 
sand of the best juvenile books and 
some others—chiefly travel and biog- 
raphy—which, if not written for chil- 
dren, are read by some of them. Chil- 
dren of any age are welcomed at this 
room, and they may take any book 
from the shelves and read it at the ta- 
bles. Only children 12 years old or 
more may draw out books, and they 
are aided in their choice by an attend- 
ant familiar with juvenile literature. 


Central Atlantic 


The Philadelphia free library receives 
$1,000,000 from the city council for a 
new library building. 


Helen G. Sheldon has resigned as li- 
brarian of Tome institute, Port Deposit 














News from the Library Field 


(Md.) and goes to Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia, as first assistant librarian, 
September I. 


The Dennis library, of Newton (N. J.), 
is receiving extensive improvements. 
It has now 5,000v. Sara Moore is li- 
brarian. 


The preliminary steps have been 
taken for organizing a local library club 
for Pittsburgh, Allegheny, and surround- 
ing towns. The title of the organiza- 
tion is under advisement. A meeting 
will be held in September. 


Bellevue (Pa ) will receive a new pub- 
lic library building, with a fund of 
$10,000, the proceeds of which will go 
toward the support of the library, by 
the terms of the will of the late J. B. 
Teece, of Bellevue. 


The first of the free traveling libraries 
sent out by Philadelphia free library, 
July 20, has already proved a success. 
Librarian Thomson has received word 
that at the end of two weeks one-half 
the 100 books sent, were in circulation. 


The two-card rule went into effect at 
the Carnegie library, Allegheny (Pa.). 
July 1, and in one month about three 
hundred non-fiction cards were issued. 
The library was closed for repairs Au- 
gust 3 to 31, for the first time in six 
years. 


Esther E. Burdick, who has been act- 
ing librarian of Jersey City since G: W. 
Cole’s resignation, was recently elected 
librarian. Local comment is very com- 
plimentary to Miss Burdick, and she 
starts in with the goodwill of her pa- 
trons and staff. 


The new library of Columbia univer- 
sity, toward which President Seth Low 
has contributed $1,000,000 as a memo- 
rial to his father, is beginning to show 
its commanding proportions and is be- 
ing rapidly advanced. The building is 
classic in design and built from Indiana 
limestone. The capacity of the library 
will provide for 100,000 books, and 
there will be halls and rooms for stu- 
dent organizations, lectures, and other 
assemblies. 
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Central 

Lamont (Ia.) has opened a free read- 
ing room and library. 

Austin (Minn.) will provide a place 
for the public library in the new city 
hall which is to be built this fall. 

Minnie Turner has been appointed 
librarian of East St Louis, with Laura 
Painter and Myra Gray assistants. _ 

Mrs Susan C. Hoffman, public libra- 
rian of Ft. Wayne (Ind.) has resigned, 
and her place has been filled by Clara 
M. Fowler. 


Eliza G. Browning was reélected li- 
brarian of Indianapolis public library 
August 7, and granted a month’s leave 
ot absence. 

The report of C. F Waldo, librarian 
of Jackson (Mich.), shows 81,442Vv. cir- 
culated during the year; number of 
volumes in library, 14,718. 

James H. Asherbranner, for ten years 
librarian of New Albany (Ind.) public 
library, has resigned. His successor 
has not yet been appointed. 

The directors of the Racine (Wis ) 
public library movement have elected 
the following officers: President, Charles 
Lee; secretary, Mrs S. E. Beebe; treas- 
urer, C. L. Giesler. 


The annual report of the Superior 
(Wis.) public library shows 12,361v. in 
the library and a circulation of 43,283v., 
77 per cent of which was fiction. Mrs 
F. A. Freestone was elected librarian. 

The board of trustees of Des Moines 
(Ia.) public library will levy a tax of 
four mills for the support of the library 
the coming year, and to assist in build- 
ing a suitable home for the library. 
There are 15,750v. in the library which 
reached a circulation of 114,000 last 
year. 

Irene Warren, of the class of ’96 of 
Armour institute, began work in her 
new quarters as director of the library 
department of state normal school at 
Stevens Point (Wis.), August 18. Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES will be favored with | 
short, suggestive articles by Miss War- 
ren from time to time through the next 
year. 
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St Paul (Minn.) will expend $900 the 


coming year on school libraries. The. 


books in the list adopted by the com- 
mittee ranges from Bryce’s American 
commonwealth to Andersen’s Fairy 
tales. 


The annual report of the Withers 
public library, Bloomington (III.), shows 
the same to be ina flourishing condi- 
tion. The two book system has-been 
successfully introduced. The circula- 
tion for the year reached 87,882v. The 
number of borrowers for home use was 
3,705; per cent of fiction issued, 81. 


Oconomowoc public library is enjoy- 
ing a boom in its finances through the 
kindness of the summer visitors, espe- 
cially the theatrical people. Felix 
Morris and other professionals have 
arranged several entertainments for the 
berefit of the library fund which have 
been highly successful, financially and 
otherwise. 

West 


The public library of Butte (Mont.) 
has reached 20,000v. on its list of books. 


A beautiful new library building has 
just been completed for Doane college 
at Crete, Neb. 


Mary E. Robbins has resigned her 
position in the library of the university 


of Nebraska and will spend an extended 


vacation in travel. 


Mary C. Gardner and Mary C. Pope, © 


assistants in the public library of Hel- 
ena (Mont.), attended the summer 
school in library science at Madison 
(Wis. ). 

Benjamin H. Barrows has been re- 
elected librarian of the Omaha public 
library. Edith Tobitt has been granted 
a leave of absence of four months from 
the library to attend a library training 
school. 


A recent report of the library at 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) appeals to the pub- 
lic for greater interest in the institution. 
The library is carried on by a few la- 
dies and the expenses are paid from 
private means. 


The report of the public library of 
York (Neb.) shows a circulation of 
8,000 of the 2,000v. making up the li- 
brary. Owing to the increase in the 
patronage during the last six months, 
the quarters of the library had to be 
greatly enlarged. 


South 


The library association of Columbus 
(Ga.) at its annual meeting decided not 
to turn the institution over to the city, 
but to work for greater interest among 
the stockholders. 


The newly appointed library commis- 
sion of New Orleans, Frank Howard, 
president, has taken charge of the city 
library and will soon have it in order 
and open to the public. 


A public library was organized in 
Richmond (Ky.) August 12. Mrs C., 
D. Chenault is president, Prof Charles 
Crooks secretary, and Thomas Arnold 
treasurer of the board of directors. 
Louise Crow is librarian. 


The public library of Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) has received the valuable li- 
brary of the late Dr J. E. Reeves. There 
are many rare and valuable medical 
works in the collection, as well as stand- 
ard volumes on microscopy. 


Pacific Coast 


A new public library, well furnished, 
was opened in National City (Cal.) July 
20. The library has already nearly 
1,000v. and 25 of the leading periodi- 
cals. 


The Santa Barbara library reports 
the results from the two book system 
to be very encouraging. During the 
past year 679 borrowers’ cards were 
issued. 





Wanted.—Position as librarian of 
small public or college library. Two 
years experience assisting in library 
using Dewey system. I]linois preferred. 
References. Address Miss M. E. S., 
care PuBLic LIBRARIES. 
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LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO. 


UR Library Department was organized many year's ago, and 
its attention is devoted exclusively to the requirements of 





public, university, college, and school libraries. 

We make a special point of promptness and care in the execu- 
tion of orders entrusted to us, and we shall appreciate the priv- 
ilege of submitting prices. 

The great volume of our library business, and the immense 
stock which we carry, gives us necessarily an-experience which 
cannot work otherwise than to the advantage of our patrons, 

The importation of foreign books forms a large item in our 
business, and when the interests of libraries can be better served 
by importing certain books, we shall gladly do it. 

We are very successful in picking up books out of print, or 
which for other reasons are difficult to procure, and we believe 
that we have arrived as nearly as possible at the solution of this 
problem of the library business, 

We earnestly invite correspondence. 

A. C, McCLURG & CO,, 
Wabash Avenue and Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, 
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[EST ABLISHED 1848] 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER 


(Formerly B. WESTERMANN & CO.) 


812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


With offices at LONDON, LEIPZIG, PARIS 


Booksellers, [mporters--and +: Publishers. 


Agents by appointment to many of the largest American and Foreign 
College and Public Libraries. 


‘OUR TERMS TO LIBRARIES ARE LOWER 
THAN THOSE OF FOREIGN AGENCIES. 


PERIODICALS SUPPLIED AT LOWER RATES THAN MAIL COPIES AND IN BETTER SHAPE FOR BINDING 











AMERICAN BOOKS AT LOWEST RATES. 





Importations from all parts of the world, weekly shipments from England, Germany and France 
by the fastest steamers. Orders dispatched by every mail steamer. We solicit subscriptions 
to our Monthly Bulletin of World-Literature, a list of the most important publications of 
Germany, France, England, America, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia, and other countries, with 
complete index and supplement of critical notes. Subscription, per year, 25 cents. Cloth 
Cover and Reading Case for same, 20 cents. Recently published : 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF WORLD-LITERATURE 


1. German Classics and Belles-Lettres; German Juvenile Literature, price 10 cts. 
Il. French Classics and Belles-Lettres, price 10 cts. 





Miss M. S. Cutler, of Albany, says of the German Catalogue: ‘‘It covers a difficult ground in 
the most satisfactory way. It ought to be in the hands of every librarian in the country.” Mr. G. 
M. Jones, of the French Catalogue: ‘It is a valuable and useful work.” 


BRP III IO 
AMERICAN AGENTS FOR THE 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION OF BRITISH AUTHORS 


The most convenient, well printed, cheapest edition on good paper, in which books meant to be 
read, were ever published.—V. Y. 7ribune. 





PUBLISHERS OF 
Fluegel, a universal English-German and German-English Dictionary. New edition, 3 volumes. 
English-German part, 2 vols., half mor., $11.00. German-English part, { vol., half mor., $5.50. 
luegel-Schmidt-Tanger’s School and Hand-Lexicon of the German and English Languages. 
2 vols., large 8vo., half leather, N. Y. 1896, introd. price, $4.50. The German-English part 
separately, introd. price, $2.60. 


The two Standard Dictionaries which no Library can be without. 
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FIFTY 
VOLUMES 
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HALF RUSSIA 
At 50, 60 and 70 Cents 


Niverside School Library 





A Series of Fifty Books of Permanent Value, Carefully Chosen, Thoroughly Edited, 
Clearly Printed, Durably Bound in Half Leather, and Sold at Low Prices. 


PREPARED WITH SPECIAL REGARD FOR AMERICAN SCHOOLS 





INO Y!AZ READ T 
Andersen. Stories............0.cececcees waren he Autocrat of the Breakfast: —— 
sain" ong onal nih tgs and ° Hegihes.. Tein Brown's School Days... yo 
ther Dope and Men. 6.8 Ssccss « iom browns ochool Vays...... 
Burroughs. Birds and Bees, and Other || tampe itketdanaes “2 


Studies in Nature 
Cooper. The Last of the Mohicans 


see eeee 


Dana. Two Years Before the Mast....... 70 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe................. 60 
Eliot, George. Silas Marner:............. 50 
Fiske. The War of Independence........ 60 
Franklin. Autobiography................ 50 
Goldsmith.. The Vicar of Wakefield...... 50 


Hawthorne. The Wonder-Book and Tan- 
PICWOOU TOROS So. iisalesidedss kanes 5 70 
The House of the Seven Gables 70 | 


} 


FOR IMMEDIATE 





oe 


Aldrich. The Story of a Bad Boy......... 70 
Arabian Nights. Tales from the.......... 50 
Bacon. A Japanese Interior.............. 60 
Bunyan. The Pilgrim’s Progress......... 60 
Dickens. A Christmas Carol, and The 
Cricket on the Mearth. «1.6.0... 50 
Emerson. Essaysand Poems............ 50 
Griffis. Brave Little Holland............. 60 
Grimm. German Household Tales.. 50 


Hawthorne. Grandfather's Chair, and Bi- 
GRIAMMERL SCOTIOR 6 255). 6 e605 cic ge decets 70 
Holmes. Grandmother's Story, and My 
Hunt after the Captain 
Jéwett, Sarah Orne. Tales of New England es 
Longfellow. Evangeline, Courtship of Miles 
Standish and the Song of Hiawatha.. 60 
The Children’s Hess, and Other 
Poems 


ee ee 








Larcem, Lucy. A New England Girlhood. 60 


Longfellow. Tales of a Wayside Inn..... 60 
Miller, Olive Thorne. Bird-Ways........ 60 
SHS AVAMROCS 655205 sc oicccnciesecticcs sous 70 
Scudder. George Washington............ 60 
Fables and Folk-Stories........ 50 
‘awe: Unele Tom's Cabin: : 5 vc... sacs fe) 
Swift. Gulliver's Voyages to Lilliput and 
POMIMN oss a aces Gartieneves 
Whittier. Selections from Child Life in 
POGWY ADR POSE Sg 5s 5 5i5ic5.5 os ecclee sts 50 
PUBLICATION. 
Lowell. The Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
Other Verse and Prose.............. 
Milton. Minor Poems,and Books I.-III. of 
CGO EEE 8 55 Se Bao he Se tee ee 
Parton. Captains of Industry, First Series. bo 
Second “ 
Richardson, oer Sage. Stories from Old 
En OME soos cpictie ooh be Boa Bate 0 
Scott. The Lady of the Lake.........5.'.+ 
Shakespeare. Julius Cesar, and As You 
RE Bev sus cc's xs ve Ree eR sR bk cN eRe 8 50 
Thaxter, Celia. Stories and Poems for 
Ce Re ere mes Ee ey ae 
Tennyson. Enoch Arden, and Other Poems 50 
Warmer. Being a Boy... ...2.ccccceees 
bina ee — Douglas. Polly Oliver's 
PEABEN ahe ois. in Pie K ESO Ls aie da ce 
Whittier. 4 oem Bound, The Tent on the 


Beach, and Other Poems 


A descriptive circular of all the volumes of the Riverside School Library will be sent on application. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are the only authorized 
W hittier, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson, Thoreau an 


ublishers of the works of Longfellow, 
Hawthorne. All editions which lack 


the imprint or authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the consent 
and contrary to the wishes of the authors or their heirs. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 


1 E. 17th St., NEW YORK. 


158 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
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Ce-listy free 








CHAR LES Librarians and others will do well to communicate 
with us before placing their orders. 
The latest publications of all the leading American 
9 and English publishers are kept in stock, thereby 
enabling us to fill orders with utmost despatch. 


Special attention is asked to our facilities for im- 


SO N S porting books free of duty. 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. MODEL LIBRARIES 


A NEW PLAN. Of special interest to Librarians and those about to establish libraries. 
Send for catalogues and particulars of these libraries of books selected by experts, and en- 
dorsed by the various State Library Commissions and educational officials. 


ONE THOUSAND annotated catalogues, with name and rules of library, given with 
each Model Library. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Send for our general catalogue of publications and importations, and specimen copy of 


THE BOOK BUYER 


a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs. 
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Appleton’s Library Lists. 





IBRARIES, whether for the school, home, or the public at large, are among 
the most important and wide-reaching educational factors in the advance- 
ment of civilization. Modern intellectual activity, keeping pace with modern 
invention, has added to the earlier stores of literature myriads of books, and a 
still greater mass of reading-matter in other forms. Unfortunately, much of the 
material put into print is not of an educational or elevating character. It is 
important, then, in the selection of books for public use, especially for the young, 
that great care be exercised to secure only such kinds of reading as will be 
wholesome, instructive, and permanently valuable. 

For more than fifty years Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have been engaged in 
the publication of the choicest productions from the pens of distinguished authors 
of the past and present, of both Europe and America, and their catalogue of 
books now comprises several thousand volumes, embracing every department of 
knowledge. Classified lists of these publications have been prepared, affording 
facilities for a judicious selection of books covering the whole range of LiTERA- 
TURE, SCIENCE, and Art, for individual book-buyers or fora thorough equip- 


ment of any library. 





Lists A and B are of books selected especially for School Libraries. 


List A.--For Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
List B.--For Grammar and High School Grades. 


The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include the above. 
The classifications are as follows: 





List Q.—POETRY AND EssAy, 





List D.—HIsTory. 

‘“* E.--BiOGRAPHY. * R.—TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

‘* F.—PHYSICAL SCIENCE. ‘* S.—PEDAGOGY AND EDUCATION. 

‘* G.—MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. ‘* T.—FICTION. 

* H.—POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. ‘* U.—AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS. 
I.—-FINANCE AND ECONOMICS. ‘* V.—EVOLUTION, 

** K.--HYGIENE AND SANITARY SCIENCE. ** W.--RELIGION. 

‘ L.—PHILOSOPHY AND. METAPHYSICS. “ X.—Law. 

*“* M.—-TECHNOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS. ‘“* Y.—MEDICINE. 

* N.—ANTHROPOLOGY, ETHNOLOGY, ARCHAOLOGY, “ Z.—JUVENILE Books. 

PALHONTOLOGY. AA.—UNCLASSIFIED. 
‘* O.--LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND ART. BB.—SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-Books. 
“* P.--REFERENCE Books. CC.—SPANISH PUBLICATIONS. 








We respectfully invite the attention of public and private book-buyers 
everywhere to these lists, confident that they will be found of interest and profit. 
Single lists mailed free. Complete set, ten sections, 18 cents, to cover postage. 
Bound in one volume, 340 pages, 8vo, 30 cents. Free to librarians. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pustisners, 


243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 72 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE 


GEO. FF. KING 
PENS ans. PENCILS 


HAVE NO EQUAL. 








For Catalog Work we recommend King’s No. 5 and No. 9. 











KING’S PENCIL NO. 2X 1S THE BEST, 
THEREFORE THE CHEAPEST. 





Samples furnished FREE to libraries on application to Library Bureau. 





Geo. F. King & Merrill 
38 Hawley Street. BOSTON, MASS. 





Si i NEMS agence 
Library Bureau 


will send a full, illustrated catalog of library supplies to any new 
library, or to those interested in reorganizing libraries, upon applica- 


tion. This catalog is one of the best library aids for beginners. 


Correspondence solicited. 


Library Bureau, 


146 Franklin St., Boston. 405 Security Building, St. Louis. 
273 Stewart Building, New York. 603 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
215 Madison St., Chicago. 1416 F Street, N.W., Washington. 


10 Bloomsbury St., London, W. C. 
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LIBRARY BOOK STACKS 


The ‘“Stikeman” Adjustable and Absolutely Adjustable Patent 
Steel Shelving, though but a few years in use, have 
been adopted in the following libraries : 


MORRISON-REEVES LIBRARY, Richmond, Ind. 
SOUTHWORTH LIBRARY, Dryden, N. Y. 

REDWOOD LIBRARY, Newport, R. I. 

LUTHERAN THEO. SEM. LIBRARY, Gettysburg, Pa. 
STRATFORD LIBRARY, Stratford, Conn. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE LIBRARY, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
DYER LIBRARY, Saco, Me. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Lowell, Mass. 

OTIS LIBRARY, Norwich, Conn. 

CHRISTIAN HALL LIBRARY ASS'N, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PEQUOT LIBRARY, Southport, Conn. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Somerville, Mass. 

HATCH LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Portland, Me. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Winsted, Conn. 

HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, Detroit, Mich. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, Greenwich, Conn. 

LAW LIBRARY, Canton, Ohio. 

STATE LIBRARY, Dover, Del. 

HART MEMORIAL LIBRARY, Troy, N. Y. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Warrensburg, Mo. 

ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK, Yonkers, N. Y. 

CHURCH CLUB LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH LIBRARY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RESIDENCE OF A. A. LOW, ESQ., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Our systems admit of partial and absolute adjustment, while the spacing between 
divisions is brought to a minimum. 


Lightness and Simplicity, with. Greatest Strength, is used in Construction. 


These stacks are on exhibition at our warerooms, where full information 
and catalogue may be obtained. 





Correspondence Solicited.... 





MEAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED BY COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 1893. 


A.B. & W. T. WESTERVELT 


_Workers in Plain and Ornamental Iron and Steel. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Stikeman Patent Book Stacks 
102 Chambers St., Cor. Church, New York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE LIBRARY, Durham,N. H. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 





LONDON PARIS LEIPZIG 
2 Star Yard, Carey St. 76 Rue de Rennes. Hospital St., ro. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 


Purchasing Agent for Universities and Public Libraries 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Best facilities and lowest rates for the importation of 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


1.—-The receipt of every order is acknowledged at once. 

2.—Orders are sent to my European offices twice a week. 

3.—Shipments from London, Paris, and Leipalg are received every week, hence 
I can import: from London in 3 to 4 weeks; ‘from Paris in 4 weeks; from Leipzig in 
4 to 5 weeks. 

4.—Orders which could not be filled at once are reported. 

5.—Out of print and scarce books are hunted up. Of such works a list in form 
of a card catalogue is made up and is constantly betore the eyes of the clerks. 

6.—A list of continuations is kept of works being published in consecutive vol- 
umes. Such volumes are supplied as soon as published without a reminder from 
the customer., 

7.—Patterns of bindings are taken from all specially bound first volumes. 

8.—Periodicals are imported flat in bales by fastest steamers and delivered to 
my customers cheaper, quicker, and in better condition than by mail from abroad. 


JUST OUT: 
CATALOGUE OF SETS OF PERIODICALS 
AND LARGE AND RARE WORKS 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
810 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF 


National »° International Bibliography 


With Special Reference to the Introduction of System in the 
Record of Modern Literature 


By FRANK. CAMPBELL 


(Of the Library, British Museum.) 


Under the above title, Mr. FRANK CAMPBELL, of the British Museum, has 
completed a work which has long been sorely needed in the Library world. 


It is scarcely possible to have been on the staff of the finest library in the 
world for twelve years without having abundant opportunities for noticing the 
various methods adopted throughout the world of literature, and the present 
work shows that Mr. CAMPBELL has made full use of his opportunities. 


The main purpose of the book is to show that the successful cataloging and 
indexing of literature, both National and International, is dependent upon State 
direction and control; and that this is the true secret of ultimate uniformity in 
cataloging the literature of the world. 


In its National aspects, the work refers more chiefly to the British Empire, 
but leads up to the dominating idea of an International system of bibliography. 


In spite of the technical character of the work, it will be found to possess a 
variety of interests for all who are interested in the art of cataloging literature. 


A special feature of the work consists in its lengthy explanations of the vari- 
ous kinds of works of reference required by the literary student. 


To Men of Science it should prove of much assistance in its careful examina- 
tion of the problems connected with the cataloging of periodical literature. 


It will be found to have a special interest, not only for librarians in all kinds 
of. libraries, but also for all students of general or official literature. 


One Volume, p. 500. Medium 8vo, Paper Covers, 10s. 6d. net. 


Library Bureau 


(CEDRIC CHIVERS, Manager); 


“10 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
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FOURTEEN LANGUAGES ON A SINGLE MACHINE. | 
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